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DOUBLY FALSE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FINDING THE WILL. 

THERE was a heavy rain falling the next morning, 
and the whole house took a dreary aspect, spite of 
the fragnance that came up from the flowers with 
every light gust of wind, and the cheerful adorn- 
ments of the breakfast-room, which overlooked one 
of the loveliest pictures that domain could produce. 
At another time there might have been a pleasant 
variety in this stormy day, for the shifting clouds 
were beautiful, and gleams of sunshine now and 
then struggled through the trees, bathing them 
with light for an instant, then throwing them back 
into the mingled fog and glitter of a fresh burst of 
rain. 

One grand old willow stood out on the lawn just 
before the bay window, with its great boughs 
dripping down to the grass a mighty fountain of 
leaves, and the window itself was curtained with 
crimson, flowering honeysuckles threaded about 


the lower sash with white jessamines, over which | 


ten thousands rain-drops trembled and fell away, 


Aah ane 


READING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIONAL 1 THANKSGIVING.—(DESOBIBED ON PAGE 85.) 


dashing the broad window-panes with little rivulets | he rested his forehead on one hand, 


of brightness. The room itself was both elegant 
and comfortable. Fruit and flower paintings in 
harmony with the scene without hung from the 
walls. The table itself was a pic'ure, with its 
delicate china, its cut crystal and frosted silver. 


Yet the lawyer who sat there alone took no heed of | 
His mind was on the ocean with | 
that burning ship, for Mr. Lander had been his 

friend, aud he had regarded that bright-haired | 
| sented the washed-out appearance of a woman who 


there things. 


child, the daughter, with no common affection. 
The only picture in the room was a portrait of 


hung in Mr. Lander’s office, but there was no 
mistaking the identity. She sat with her arms 
| folded on a desk, looking wearingly at an open 
book, which contained, no doubt, some hard lesson ; 
other volumes lay scattered on the desk, which 
added to her disquiet; tears were brimming into 
her eyes, and you could almost fancy the lips 
beginnivg to quiver. ; 

Stone looked at this picture now and then as he 
made a pretence at eating breakfast. The sight of 
it saddened him to the heart, and more than once 


this girl, taken when she was perhaps ten years old. | 
It was larger and less childish than the picture which | ‘‘ It is like her, poor child. 


sighing heavily 
as if the child had been his own. He sat in thi 
position when a low female voice disturbed him. 
Mrs. Lander drew towards the table and took a 
seat, not as if she intended to partake of the break- 


| fast, but with the dreary air of one who forces 


herself to perform a painful duty. 

Mr. Stone lifted his massive forehead from the 
hand which supported it and turned his eyes kindly 
upon her. She was very pale, and her face pre- 


had cried all night. 

‘You were looking at her picture,” she said. 
You will find one in 
every room that her father occupied much ; he doted 
on her.” 

‘She was a fine child,’’ said the lawyer, gently. 
“ They tell me that you also have lost a daughter.” 

*‘ My only child,” answered the mother. 

‘ And who are the nearest relatives ?” 

“The children of Mr. Lander’s cousin, who died 
long ago. They are somewhere out West.” 

‘Farmers ?” 

‘* T believe so.” 

“This will be a fine property for them to fall 
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into—a very fine property,” said the lawyer, 
gradually sliding into the spirit of his profession. 

‘¢ Yes,” answered the widow, faintly. 

“Have you any knowledge of a will, Mrs. 
Lander ?” 

« J J—have heard of one, or that he was about 
to make one before he went over the seas after the 
girls ; but he might not have done it. There 
seemed to be no occasion. He was not a very old 
maan, and worshipped his daughter, whose health 
was perfect. I thought of this yesterday, and went 
into his study to look for something of the kind, 
but my heart gave way ; I could not force myself 
to touch his papers, and sent for you. But it is 
doubtful—very doubtful if anything is found.” 

‘‘We will have a search. You eat nothing, 
madam.” 

“T cannot taste a morsel.” 

“And I have got over what little appetite this 
news has left to me; so we will go to my poor 
friend’s room at once.” 

“No, no, I would rather not. The very sight 
of his chair and desk made me faint when I went 
in yesterday. Here are the keys; this, which 
belongs to the safe, has some mysterious combina- 
tion which no one but David comprehends. But 
he will go with you—a more trusty creature never 
lived.” 

“T can believe that,” said the lawyer. ‘“ He 
seems a smart, honest fellow enough. Let him 
show me the room.” 

Stone had arisen by this time and rang the bell. 
The sadness which hung around him when alone had 
vanished entirely. He took out his watch like a 
man impatient to proceed to business. Mrs. Lander 
kept her seat by the table and said nothing. She 
did not seem to know when David came in and 
the lawyer followed him from the room. Eunice 
entered the breakfast-room soon after, and began 
to replace some silver on the sideboard, casting 
sharp glances at her mistress as she passed to and 
fro, but there was no talking between them. 
Eunice trod softly, and her mistress seemed to 
listen with a strain of the senses. 

At last a slow, heavy tread came down the 
stairs, and Mr. Stone entered the breakfast-room. 

“ Madam,” he said, with a distinctness that made 
the widow start to her chair, ‘‘had Mr. Lander, 
among the people about him, any such persons as 
Eunice and Joshua Hurd ?” 

‘¢ One of them names belongs to me, I calculate,” 
said Eunice marching up to the table like a grena- 
dier. 

“To you, eh? 
witness ?” 

‘“‘The other what ?” 

“This Joshua Hurd !” 

‘‘ Where should he be but somewhere about the 
stables 2 Show me where a hoss is, and I'll show 
you Josh Hurd. Why the critter’s my own 
brother. But what do you want of bim, if I may 
be so bold 2” 

‘Did he and you sign a paper for Mr. Lander 
just before he went away ?” 

‘Jest afore he went away. Well I reckon it 
must a been nigh on to a week or ten days afore.” 

“ But you did sign one ?” 

‘In course we did. “I happened to be going by 
his office door and he called me in—” 

Well?’ ; 

“ He was a writing fast, and kept me till he got 
through. I looked on till I got a tired out. Then 
he signed his name to the paper, and told me to 
write mine too.” : 

“ And you did?’ 

“Of course I did ; then he told me to call John 
or some one of the servants, but John was out and 
T ran across to the stables for Joshua.” 

“Did you know what this paper was eee 

“Yes; Mr. Lander told me that he was willing 
away his property.” 

The lawyer was not quite satisfied, clear and 
simple as all this appeared. One of those inex- 
plicable feelings that are beyond all réason had 
seized upon him, and unconsciously he fell into a 
spirit of sharp cross-examination. 

“ Can you find this man, Joshua Hurd? I would 
like to speak with him,” he said. 

“Tn less than no time. He’s always on hand 
about the stables,” answered the woman, and she 
marched off with an air of relief. 

Mrs. Lander had nof spoken during this examina- 
tion, but her eyes were bent anxiously on the lawyer, 
and he could see that some hard strain of the nerves 
was harassing her. This was scarcely more than 
natural, considering her position in the family, 
Still the lawyer watched her with vague doubts, 
which he could not himself have accounted for. 

“Tg it true? Has a will been found?” ehe 
asked, after a pause which seemed unnaturally long, 
Her voice was low and hoaree, her eyes downcast, 


Well, where is the other 


she did not lift them fully to his once while she was 
speaking. 


“ Yes, a will has been found in 


Mr, Lander's 


safe, witnessed by the woman and a man who is 
her brother.” ! 

‘$Oh!”? exclaimed the widow, and she fell into 
silence, leaning her elbow upon the table, and 
shrouding her face with one hand. She evinced no 
curiosity to know how the property had been left. 
Was it because she had no hopes in her own behalf 
or from the reticence uf foreknowledge ? 

The lawyer asked himself this question as he 
gazed at her from under his heavy eyebrows. The 
woman seemed conscious of his scrutiny, and 
moved in her seat ; then her hand dropped and she 
lifted her eyes clearly to his. 

“> whom does the will relate? Where does 
the property go?” she asked. 

He did not answer her; for at that moment 
Eunice came in, followed by her brother, who 
seemed restless and uneasy as the lawyer turned 
upon him. First he buried a huge hand in his 
pantaloons pocket, then drew it out with a jerk 
and took off his cap in hot haste, struck with a 
sudden remembrance of some early maternal lesson 
on the subject. He grew red and sallow under the 
keen eyes bent upon him beneath J.awyer Stone’s 
heavy brows. Indeed, in all respects, this man, 
Joshua Hurd, was a remarkably uncouth specimen 
of a down East ignoramus—an animal possessed of 
appetites and plenty of that low cunning, which is 
sometimes more than a match for absolute wisdom. 
To use his own term, endorsed by the more acute 
sister, Joshua knew as well as another man “on 
which side his bread was buttered, stupid as he 
seemed,” 

“Come here, my good man, into Mr. Lander’s 
office, I want a little talk with you,” said the 
lawyer. 

Joshua, who had been standing with one foot 
planted hard on a cluster of flowers glowing in the 
carpet, and the other raised upon the square toe of 
his shoe, like that of a tired horse, settled down 
into a walking condition and shambled out of the 
room. 

“Sit down, Mr. Hurd, sit down, said the sauve 
lawyer,” pointing to a rotary chair near the desk ; 
“T want a little talk with you about the paper you 
signed for Mr. Lander. When was it? I forgot 
the exact time.” 

“Tt was jest afore the Gov’ner went away from 
home last time,” answered Joshua, with the dogged 
air of a stupid schoolboy. 

“ But when was that ?” 

“ Last spring.” 

“Do you remember the date?” 

“No.” 

“ Was it morning or evening ?” 

‘ Can’t remember.” 

‘Which signed the paper first, you or your 
sister ?” 

‘¢ Kunice.”’ 

“ Was Mrs. Lander presertt ?” 

“No!” 

“Had Mr. Lander signed it when you came 
in ?” 

“ Unsartin,” 

‘‘Did Mr. Lander say anything ?” 

“ Said it was his last testament.” 

‘* Was that exactly what he said ?” 

“ Jest that. I looked round for the book, but 
there wasn’t none there, nor Bible neither ; but 
he said it was a. testament, consarned if he 
didn’t.” 

“ Did you tell any one of this?” 

‘No; ’twasn’t none of my business what the 
old chap wrote about his testaments.” 

The lawyer was puzzled. It certainly was 
strange that Mr. Lander, with two intelligent and 
tolerably educated retainers in the house, should 
have selected this boor for a witness to his will. 
But there was nothing to be gathered from the 
curt answers that had followed his investigations. 
So far, the will seemed legal in all its forms, and 
Mrs. Lander was, by its provisions, sole legatee 
of all her brother-in-law’s wealth. 

Mr. Stone went into the breakfast-room agaiu 
and found this lady gazing fixedly on the carpet 
at her feet, so lost in thought that she sprung up 
and uttered a little scream when the lawyer 
addressed her. 

“Madam, the will we have found is entirely in 


your favour.” 

There was no surprise in hex face ; no outburst 
of gatisfaction. Her eyes were turned wildly on 
the lawyer, her lips moved, but she did not speak. 

“The news overcomes you, madam ! , 

“ Yes, yes—I—I am a little faint—thank you, 
I am only a little.” 

The woman gasped for breath and pressed one 
hand on her bosom. She did, indeed, seem ready 
to faint. 

Eunice Hurd came into, the room like a 
grenadier and swept off with the widow, almost 
carrying her. 

h “She's tired out, and talking ain't good for 
er, 


Eunice flung the words over her shoulder, 
looking back upon Lawyer Stone with a defiant 
air which he could not understand. 

The lawyer sat down dissatisfied, and taking out 
the will, read it over again. Jt was certainly in 
his friend’s handwriting, and he was made a joint 
executor with Mrs. Lander. Why was it that a 
sense of mystery and wrong-doing clung to him? 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BILL OF EXCHANGE. 

A yYoUNG man entered an eminent banking 
house in the lower part of the city, with the air of 
a stranger, and presented a bill of exchange so 
large in amount as to occasion some surprise, for 
he drew the heavier portion at once in gold and 
carried it off in a leathern satchel which he 
carried in his hand. The strain upon his arm 
denoted no ordinary amount of the precious metal ; 
though he carried it with assumed ease, the blood 
rose to his pale face with the exertion. This cir- 
cumstance, and something in the appearance of 
the man, drew the general attention upon him as 
he passed out of the bank. There was scarcely a 
clerk in the room who did not follow this stranger 
with his eyes and comment upon his elegance of 
manner and person. His air and dress were 
foreign, his beard, black and bright as the plumage 
of a raven, was trimmed with great neatnes:, and 
magnificent black eyes completed the manl 
beauty of a face which no one could have looked 
upon without admiration. 

“There goes a fellow that ought to be a lord, 
from the cut of his figure,’’ said one. 

“ Or a government speculator, by the pile of gold 
he carries away,” avswered another. “Only he 
looks too modest and walks too quietly for that.” 

“Some English nobleman going out to hunt on 
the Plains, travelling incog., no doubt—that sort 
of thing is getting very fashionable of late,” ob- 
served a third. “Stylish fellow, anyway.” 

More than one person who met this man in the 
street made the same observation. His quiet, yet 
lofty carriage, joined to a style of beauty which 
was both statuesque and manly, singled him out 
from the crowd. Both men and women turned to 
look at him as he passed, wondering vaguely about 
him. . 

The stranger walked oa, apparently unconscious 
of the general regard, but his observation was keen, 
notwithstanding this seeming indifference, and a 
smile curled the lips beneath the shadow of his 
black beard as he entered one of the up-town 
hotels and proceeded to a suite of rooms taken 
that morning an hour after his arrival in the 
steamer from Europe. 

When he entered the Fifth Avenue hotel, the 
stranger had carried a leathern box in his hand, 
such as statesmen and persons travelling on busi- 
ness sometimes use for convenience when papers 
are to be transported from place to place. This 
box stood on a console in the parlour when he 
entered that room on his return from the banker’s. 
He drew an easy chair toward the console, sat 
down in it and unlocked the box, in which were 
some papers and small packages, which might or 
might not contain valuables. 

He pressed these papers down with his hands, 
then unlocked the satchel and poured a steady 
stream of gold into the box till it was even full, 
and the satchel scarcely lightened of one-third its 
contents. Then he dropped a handful or two of 
the coin into his pocke s, locked the satchel, and 
flung it with a heave and a crush oa the top of a 
wardrobe, which stood in the bedchamber opening 
out of the room where he sat. A massive cornice 
of carved roseweod formed a hollow which would 
have concealed a larger package, and in which 
this sunk completely out of sight. 

After the ‘exertion of hiding away his gold, the 
man sat down, brushed some particles of dust 
from his coat and took a package of letters from 
his breast pocket. These he examined with great 
care, and seemed to be taxing his memory severely 
regarding the writers, for he muttered more than 
once, “ Well, I never saw this man,” or “ I wonder 
how the fellow looks.” 

The letters were directed to some of the first 
statesmen and merchants in the country. One, 
which bore the name of Lander, he singled out 
and examined carefully. 

“ They never met, I feel quite sure they never 
met,” he muttered, smoothing his jetty beard with 
one hand as he read. ‘‘I wonder how near the 
old man lives. ButI forget, the luggage will soon 
be here, and I have made no preparation.” — 

Seymour, for by that name the man registered 
himself, arose suddenly, took his hat and went out. 
He was a little bewildered now, and seemed to be 
lodking for some place which he was reluctant to 
ask for in words. A moment he paused before the 
windows at Tiffany’s, and seemed tempted to go 
in, but turned away, crossed the street and stopped 
at Morley’s, where he lounged away half an “hour 
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examining specimens of antique furniture with the 
air of a connoisseur. 

A dressing-case, richly appointed, and a desk of 
ebony, mounted with silver, seemed to strike his 
fancy. These he put aside for purchase, inquiring 
first if the cases that belonged to them could be 
found, if the mountings could be brightened, and 
the whole put in order at once. 

The man paid for these articles in gold, and the 
only remarkable thing about his purchase was that 
he ordered both desk and dressing-case to be carried 
to an express, from which they would be delivered 
at the hotel. The stranger left his name in full ; 
Horace Seymour, and gave the number of his 
rooms. 

The next remarkable step that this man took 
was to wander on and on till he came to a pawn- 
broker’s shop with a host of miscellaneous articles 
hanging at the window. He went in and inquired 
for second-hand watches, something unique. If one 
could be found with the letters H.S., or even S., 
singly upon the case, he would not mind the 
price ; a crest, too, might enhance the value of the 
article. 

The pawnbroker’s sharp eyes brightened at this. 
Some imprudent Smith, called Henry, Horatio, 
Horace or Hector, perhaps, had left his unfortunate 
initials tied up unredeemed, on the back of a fine 
hunting-watch, worn just enough to become highly 
respectable. This Horace Seymour purchased 
without demurring at the exhorbitant price which 
the pawnbroker instantaneously put upon it. 

When the watch was transferred to his pocket, 
he desired t» examine many other curious things in 
the way of jewellery that might happen to remain 
on sale. Directly a case of trinkets was brought 
forth, out of which Seymour selected a seal ring 
whose value even the pawnbroker did not know, for 
it was an antique head, exquisitely cut, and almost 
worth its weight in diamonds. 

Seymour’s eyes brightened slowly as he saw this 
gem, but he examined half-a-dozen uninteresting 
articles before he touched it. Then he carelessly 
asked the price, paid it without comment, slipped 
the ring on his finger and walked away, leaving 
the pawnbroker almost in tears because he had not 
asked an additional ten per cent. on the articles 
that had just left his den. 

“If (’d only known how much he would bear,” 
lamented the man to himself. ‘‘ Why the fellow 
never once attempted to beat me down, and 
wouldn’t if I’d asked double. But I always was a 
coward—a mean coward—afraid to set a price on 
my own soul, What’s the good of these ten, 
twenty, thirty gold eagles, when it might have 
been twice as much and something to drink thrown 
in. Oh, the gentleman has robbed me with his 
still manner and thoughtful face. It might have 
been double! It might have been double !” 

Meantime Seymour had walked quietly up Broad- 
way toward his hotel, making his own combina- 
tions. Two express waggons stood in front of the 
office, and porters were busy carrying up his trunks, 
while the dressing-case and desk were brought in. 
Everything was in order. His rooms would soon 
have a home-like appearance. 

When the chandelier was lighted over his head 
that evening, an ebony desk, mounted with silver, 
and filled in all its compartments with papers, 
stcod open on the table before him, and in the 
shaded light of the bedroom beyond was a dressing- 
case, with all its toilet paraphernalia laid out ready 
for use. 

Seymour rang the bell and desired that some 
person should be sent to him from the office. That 
personage made his appearance and stood some 
minutes at the door, while his guest was busily 
writing. At last Seymour looked up. 

“‘ Ab, I beg pardon.” 

“Step in if you please. Is there a person in 
this establishment who would take charge of my 
things and help me a little about dressing ?” 

“That is, you want a servant.” 

“Not exactly. In this country the best servant 
that ever lived would be spoiled in a month. But 
I should like to have a person generally at my com- 
mand.”? 

_‘*That class of men are not abundant in our 
Cities, sir, but I have a needy chap now and then 
hanging about the office ; one was there this morning 
wanting to do odd jobs.” 

** An American?” 

“I did not take the trouble to inquire ; but he 
may be there yet. He seems a bright boy.” 

“ Send him up, if you please.” 

The clerk disappeared. 

After a time a knock at the door aroused Seymour 
again, and a young man, scarcely more than a Jad, 
came in. He was very thin, rather untidy, but had 
@ look of quick intelligence that pleased the 
traveller at once. Witha single glance of his great 


bright eyes, the lad took in every object the room 
contained. & 


* You sent for me, sir,” he said. 


“You? Ohyes; you are the person I desired to 
be sent up. Well, what can you do?” 

‘* Almost anything, sir?” 

* Do you know the city ?” 

“‘T can find the way anywhere,” answered the 
lad, evasively, 

“ Have you ever been in service ?” 

‘‘Never; but I know what a gentleman wants, 
and can do as much as another.” 

“ But I might want something out of the common 
way.” 

‘‘ Not knowing exactly what the common way is, 
that would not trouble me much.” 

“ What wages will you want?” 

“ Whatever you are willing to give.” 

‘““Very well, we will settle that after I have 
learned something of your capabilities. But your 
clothes are not exactly suitable for a gentleman’s 
attendant.” 

The youth looked down on his coat, which was 
wrinkled and clouded in its colour. 

“They have been in the water,” he said, with a 
shiver. ‘No wonder.” 

“ Have you no others ?” 

“‘ No, I have nothing else.” 

‘* Here ; go out and buy a neat outfit. I suppose 
the shops are open yet. It must have been a heavy 
storm that drenched you so !” 

The young man reached forth his hand for the 
gold which Seymour held towards him. 

“Tt was a shipwreck—a hard choice between 
fire or water, sir.” 

‘Indeed! Some other time you-shall tell me 
about it ; but just now I am anxious to see you in 
neater trim. ‘Those things smell of sea water.” 

‘““No wonder. But—but, sir, can I spend a 
little of this money for food ?” 

“Food! Why, mav, you don’t mean to say 
that you are in such a strait as that ?” 

‘‘ J am nearly starved.” 

Seymour started from bis chair and rang the 
bell violently. The youth had made a step 
forward to render this service and came into the 
fu'llight. Then, for the first time, Seymour saw 
how meagre and white his face was. The 
wonderful brilliancy of his eyes sprang from pro- 
tracted and ravenous craving for food. 

“ Poor fellow!” said Seymour, “ poor fellow ! 
I did not dream of it! Wait a minute.” 

A servant entered, and answered the bell 
promptly. 

“Bring up something to eat, and a bottle of 
wine, at once.” 

*«* What will you order, sir ?” 

‘©Order! Why everything ; beef steaks, birds, 
chickens, turkeys.” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed the servant, opening his eyes 
wide and stepping back with great dignity. 

“ Well, say beef steak and plenty of potatoes. 
Are you Irish, my good fellow ?” 

“Yes, I am Irish,” answered the youth, 

‘¢ Plenty of potatoes then—boiled, fried, stewed, 
with anything else that takes no time in cook- 
in 4 
"The servant bowed and went out somewhat as- 
tonished. Seymour laughed lightly and turned 
upon the youth, who met his look with eyes full of 
tears. 

“Oh, sir, you are too kind,” he said. 

“Not a bit, my good fellow; nobody on earth 
can be too kind, it is not the fault of human 
nature. I’m not quite brute enough to see 
hunger like that in a fellow creature’s eyes and 
not try to feed it. But no one shall say that I’m 
not hard-hearted for all that, especially if any 
one offends me.” dah 

‘*Shall I go down stairs, sir ?” asked the youth, 
who was shaking with an eager hope of food. 
“ Will they give it to me in the kitchen ?” 

“No, here. I want to see you eat. 
how I envy you.” 

The youth drew back and leaned against the 
wall, clasping his hands hard, as if imploring the 
minutes to pass quickly. At length a sob of joy 
broke from his lips. He could hear a jingle of 
crockery coming up the stairs. 

Seymour started up, removed the desk from his 
table, and ordered the waiter to place his tray 
there, directly under the chandelier. The man 
obeyed, and lifted the cover from a noble beef- 
steak, which soon filled the room with its appetis- 
ing flavour. 

“That is right. You can go now,” said the 
young man, pointing to the door, 

The man withdrew. 

“ Come,” said Seymour, ‘‘come along. What's 
your name ?” 

“ Brian.” 

“ Brian— Brian ! 
another name 2” 

Seymour spoke with a touch of impatience: The 
boy lifted those great bright eyes to his face for 
one instant, but turned them eagerly toward the 
food, 


Jove! 


But I suppose you've got 


‘‘The other name, I meant--the other name 
first,” cried Seymour. 

“It’s Nolan, Brian Nolan, sir,” auswered the 
lad, with an eager catch of the breath. 

“Nolan,” muttered the young man, “ N olan !” 

The boy did not heed him, the pangs of hunger 
were too keen; he quivered all over with im- 
patience. 

“ That’s 1ight, my poor fellow; that’s right, fall 
to without mercy. Sit down, sit down and be com- 
fortable.” 

Seymour rolled up his own soft Turkish chair 
to the table and patted its crimson cushions en- 
ticingly. 

Truly his good nature must have been genuine 
when he could so far forget the niceties of refine- 
ment. The lad required no second bidding. His 
eyes took fire as they devoured the smoking food. 
With the craving of a wild beast, he crept slowly 
toward the table, evidently striving hard to control 
himself. 

Seymour stood with his elbow on the mantel- 
piece, watching the poor fellow with a glow of 
satisfaction as he devoured the steak. A dish was 
yet covered, he stepped forward and removed the 
lid, revealing a mound of potatoes, deliciously 
mealy, cracking the tawny skins in which they had 
been boiled. 

“Mother of Heaven, this is too much!” cried 
the youth, dropping both hands upon bis lap. “Oh, 
sir, I haven't tasted one since I left home.” 

“Go at them, then, they’ll taste so much the 
better,” cried the young man, laughing and 
thrusting a fork into one of the potatoes, which he 
held up and examined admiringly. ‘By Jove ! I 
didn’t think these things could be such a luxury ! 
It makes me hungry to see you eat them. Here, 
give me a knife and a little salt. By the way, 
stop a minute, my good fellow; it just strikes me 
that too much isn’t good for a person in your con- 
dition. The half of that steak is a rather power- 
ful allowance, and that is the third potato.” 

“Let me finish this,” pleaded the lad. 

“Couldn’t think of it,’ answered the young 
man, replacing the covers on the dishes with de- 
cision. Then he rang the bell. 

The lad, with his hunger but fhalf-appeased, 
dropped the knife and fork, closed his eyes and fell 
back in the easy chair, sighing heavily. 

“ Take the things away,” said Seymour, when 
the waiter came in, “and tell them down in the 
office to find a bed somewhere for this young 
fellow. He’ll stay with me for the present.” 

The man went out, closing the door behind him. 
Seymour stood watching the pale face of the lad 
with a feeling of singular interest. 

“This is what money can do,” he thought. 
“Cheap too—cheap as dirt, and yet how much 
happiness. Why, that one meal was like a fortune 
to him. But to be kind, to give real happiness, 
one must have money.” 

While these thoughts passed through the young 
man’s brain, two great tears stole through the 
closed lashes of the Irish lad and rolled slowly 
down his cheeks. 

‘“‘That’s the kind of diamonds I'll buy with the 
money, if they’ll only let me,” continued Seymour, 
atill gazing on the lad. “It isn’t just to enjoy 
things myself that I want it, but—but—” 

With the gesture of a man who finds his reflec- 
tions beginning to grow troublesome, dropped 
bis hand on the lad’s shoulder. 

‘*Come now, wake up and get to bed, Brian,” 
he exclaimed, cheerfully. ‘‘ We will let the clothes 
go till morning.”’ 

Brian looked up, and Seymour saw that his 
great black eyes were full of tears, while his face 
quivered all over with grateful emotion. 

“Oh, sir, how I thank you—how good you have 
been to me! What can I do for you?” 

“Go to bed now, and forget the last hour, if 
youcan. It has been a little irregular as between 
master and servant, and may put false notions into 
your head,” 

‘©No, no, no. You have been kind—so kind, 
I can remember nothing but that. God bless you, 
sir, and prosper you in everything. I’d rather be 
your servant than another man’s king.” 

The boy attempted to rise, but Seymour 
a hand on his shoulder, detaining him. 

‘€So your name is Nolan, and you 
Ireland,” he said. . 

& ir: d 

ag Stead are envelaael my fine fellow, what 

art?” 


“ ter, near Waterford.” 
Theyodae ace asedisturbed ; he walked the 


r twite, then bent over the lad again, 
ret And your father, what is his name ?” 
“ John, sir ; John Nolan. 
«Of Rydehurst ?” said Seymour. 
The boy looked up quickly, 
“Yes, that was the name of his place, when he 
had one,” answered the lad, 


pressed 


came from 
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‘* And how did he lose it }” 

“ He cold it, sir.” 

“ Sold it—sold it! Why? How?” 

“T would rather not talk about that,” answered 
the boy. 

“ But where is your father now?” 

** Dead.” 

Seymour sallied back and clenched one hand 
with a sudden spasm. 

‘¢ And—and your mother ?”” 

The young man’s voice shook as he asked this 
question, and he was pale as marble. 

‘‘ She is dead too.” 

“ What !” 

This single word was uttered almost with a cry 
of anguish. The young man’s head fell upon the 
back of the easy chair, and he grasped at the 
cushions nervously with his hands. 

‘‘They are all dead—one after another they 
went down,” said the boy, in a plaintive whisper. 

‘“‘ Was it in the shipwreck ?” 

“ The steamer was on fire.” 

‘‘ And they jumped overboard !” 

All” 

“ None saved—not one?”” * 

“ T alone—I alone !” 

“Qo,” said the young man, “gosleep, if you 
can.” 

“Good-night, and thank you again and again. 
I hope you will never be so hungry or so lonesome 
as I was.’’ 

“Good night—good-night, boy.” 

(To be continued.) 


HOW A NUN BECAME QUEEN OF 


ENGLAND. 
—_—_<—____ 
ILLIAM RUFUS, the second Norman 
King, never having contracted marriage, 
“ left no lawful issue, and -was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Henry Beauclerc, to the exclu- 
sion of the elder, Robert, who was a second time 
set aside by his usurping brothers. He was absent 
in the Holy Land at the time of the Red King’s 
death. Instead of Courthose, men now began to 
call him Robert the Unready. 

As the Saxon element was still powerful in the 
kingdom, and able to exercise a preponderating 
influence between the rival claimants, Henry 
executed a master-stroke of policy, when he 
declared his intention of espousing the niece of 
Edgar Atheling, the last male descendant of 
Alfred the Great, and legitimate heir to the throne. 

To avoid the treacherous jealousy of the Con- 
queror, the Saxon Prince fled from England, with 
the intention of seeking refuge in Germany, the 
country of his mother Agatha, daughter of the 
Emperor Henry the Second, and widow of Edward 
Atheling, surnamed the Outlaw. 

His two sisters, Margaret and Christiana, accom- 
panied him. 

Being driven by stress of weather to take refuge 
in the Frith of Forth, the fugitives were well 
received by Malcolm, thereigning King of Scotland, 
and son of that Duncan murdered by Macbeth. 

Margaret became the wife of Malcolm and 
mother of Matilda. 

Her sister Christina took the veil and became 
Abbess of Rumsey. : 

According to the Durham Chronicle, which gives 
the most reliable account of the Scottish King, 
Malcolm could neither read nor write, and was 
little better than a pagan, yet he possessed a warm, 
generous heart and great domestic virtues. He 
proved himself a true friend to his brother-in-law 
~ in whose cause he afterwards lost his life—a fond 
husband to his sister, and a most affectionate 
parent to her children. ‘ : 

The royal Abbess Christina passionately desired 
that her niece should become a nun. To accom- 
plish this object appears to have been the aim of 
her whole life, and she clung to it with a tenacity 
which required the united power of the Church and 
Crown to defeat. 

It is recorded that her aunt on one occasion 
placed a black veil on the head of Matilda, then 
only eleven years old. When Malcolm saw it he 
tore it angrily from her, and declared that with 
his consent she should never become a nun. It is 
my intention, he added, turning to the Duke de 
Bretagne, then a guest at his court, to marry her in 
afew years to some worthy prince. She is too 
fair for the veil. ‘The Duke thought so too, for on 
the death of his wife, a daughter of William the 
Conqueror, he proposed for the hand of the beauti- 
ful princess, which was refused—a more brilliant 
destiny awaited her. She had, however, to pass 
through much danger and persecution before 
achieving it. ‘ ‘ 

In 1093, Malcolm invaded the northern pro- 
vinces of England, in the hope of placing his 
brother-in-law, Edgar Atheling, upon the throne, 
and in a short period had so closely invested Aln- 
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wick Castle that the terms of surrender were 
agreed upon. The drawbridge was lowered on the 
appointed day, and a single knight rode forward 
bearing the keys of the fortress upon the point of 
his lance. As the king stooped to receive them, 
the treacherous knight thrust the lance into his 
eye, inflicting a mortal wound, and rode back 
hastily to the castle. Jor this infamous deed the 
murderer received the name of Pierce-eye, and 
became the founder of the ducal house of Northum- 
berland. The name has since been corrupted into 
Percy. 

Margaret, the widowed queen of Malcolm, ex- 
pired shortly after the death of her husband, at 
the Abbey of Dunfermline, and was buried in the 
church. ‘The celebrated black cross, the last relic 
of Saxon royalty, long remained in possession of the 


monks, Although called in history the Black 


Cross, the jewel was of gold, richly set with 
diamonds. England and Scotland had frequent 
disputes respecting theright to retain it. The widow 
of Malcolm was canonised by the Church of Rome, 
and her head preserved as a great relic in the 
Scotch college at Douay, where the grandfather of 
the writer frequently saw it. It disappeared at 
the Revolution. 

Donald Bane, a natural brother of the late king, 
having usurped the crown, issued an order for the 
Saxon exiles to quit the kingdom under pain 
of death. Edgar Atheling fled to England, accom- 
panied by his nephew, and nieces Matilda and 
Mary. ‘The princesses took up their abode at the 
Court of Rumsey, where they remained under the 
protection of their aunt the Abbess Christina, and 
accompanied her to Wilton on her removal thither. 

William Rufus not only received the Saxon 
exiles well, but assisted the eldest son of Malcolm 
with an army to recover the throne of his father, 
which he eventually did. 

It was at Wilton that Matilda was, in all proba- 
bility, first compelled by her imperious relative, to 
wear the black veil constantly. ‘The white one she 
had assumed without, as she afterwards asserted, 
taking the vows, as a protection against the law- 
less violence of the times. She feared a forced 
marriage with the Red King, who had more than 
once expressed an intention to espouse her. 

A stillmore pressing danger arose from the suit 
of the widowed Duke of Bretagne, who, coming 
over to England on a visit to his brother-in-law, 
demanded her hand. Rutus consented, and gave 
the suitor letters announcing his pleasure to the 
Abbess Christina, who received the Duke reluc- 
tantly. He was accompanied by Henry Beauclerc, 
the Conqueror’s youngest son, Warrenne, Earl of 
Surrey, and Gundred, the richest peer both of 
England and Normandy. It was on this occasion 
that Matilda first beheld her future husband. The 
favourable impression appears to have been mutual. 

Matilda appeared before the visitors of her 
aunt wearing the black veil, and without the 
slightest hesitation declared her inclination for a 
religious life. This put an end to the courtship of 
the Duke, who returned, greatly disappointed, to 
his own States of Bretagne. 

History bas left no account of the courtship of 
the royal lovers. Most probably Turgot iad been 
her mother’s confessor, and, appointed one of her 
guardians, favoured their secret meetings, which as 
a priest he was enabled to do. He was a Saxon, 
and felt keenly the oppression of his countrymen, 
which the marriage of the new King with a 
descendant of; he immortal Alfred he trusted 
would ameliorate. 

When the intention of Henry was made known 
to the Abbess Christina, the royal virago broke 
out into an unseemly fit of passion, declared that 
Matilda was, in all but name, a professed nun, and 
that the marriage would be a sacrilege. On the 
refusal of the Princess to instantly take the veil, 
her aunt is said to have beaten her with her own 
hands. 

By the advice of Turgot, Henry wrote to An- 
selm, who was in exile, to solicit his return to 
England, as his authority 2s Primate could alone 
decide the question. So pressing was the danger, 
that the Archbishop forwarded letters to Christina 
forbidding her, on pain of excommunication, to 
proceed further in the affair till he himself had 
examined the question ; and by a second decree 
bound every ecclesiastic, under the same penalty, 
not to reccive the vows of the Princess, 

On his arrival in England, Anselm refused to 
decide the important point on his single authority 
as Primate, but demanded a Council of the Angli- 
can clergy to meet. at Lambeth. Before this 
august tribunal Matilda, attended by her aunt, 
who compelled her to wear the odious black veil, 
appeared. 
The very words of her examination, and the 
replies she made, have been handed down by FEad- 
mer, the Archbishop’s secretary, and are preserved 
in his own handwriting, in the library of the 
palace, 
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The follewing is a fairhful abstract :— 

“‘ Have you been devoted to the Church by the 
vow of your parents, or embraced a religious life of 
your own free will ?”’ demanded Anselm. 

“Never,” replied the Princess, “has such 
engagement been entered into by me. Neither 
have L been devoted to the altar by the vow of my 
parents.” 

Here the Abbess interrupted her, declaring that 


for years she had worn the black veil, even in her 


father’s Court. 
“ Once, and once only,” said the royal maiden 


firmly, ‘ when my aunt placed it on my head, and 
my father tore it off, bitterly reproaching her at 
the same time for her presumption.” 


“Tg this true ?” asked the Primate, turning to 
Christina, who remained obstinately silent till the 


Archbishop extending his crosier toward her, com; 
manded her to speak. 


“ Tt is,” was sullenly answered by the Abbess ; 
“but she has worn it since.” 

“ Ags a protection against the violence of the 
Norman nobles, and in presence of my aunt. AJl 
the sisterhood can bear me witness that I removed 
and trampled upon it frequently in her absence.” 

This explanation was considered so complete, 
and the council probably were willing that it should 
be so, that without one dissenting voice it declared 
her free to contract marriage with the King, and 
the Archbiskop with his own hands removed the 
veil from her head. 

As a last hope of breaking off the marriage she 
abhorred, the Abbess Christina visited her niece at 
the convent of Bermondsey, where the ambassadors 
of her brother had conveyed her, and informed her 
of the Jicentions life her future husband had led. 
With all her violence, her aunt was truthful, and 
Matilda could not doubt her word. 

For a long time she refused to see Henry, and 
only relented at the intercession of Turgot, who 
pointed out the great advantage her union might 
prove to the cruelly oppressed Saxons. This last 
consideration prevailed, and she relented, first 
stipulating that one hundred copies should be made 
of the ancient laws of her ancestor, Alfred the 
Great, which the king should swear to confirm, and 
cause them to be placed in the cathedrals and 
abbeys of England. 

On the fifth of December the long-desired union 
took place. 

Before performing the ceremony, the Primate 
Anselm ascended the pulpit, and explained to the 
people, assembled in vast numbers from all parts 
of the country to witness it, that the Princess 
Matilda was free from any religious vow, and 
might give her hand to the king, without the 
slightest offence to God or his Holy Church. 

This declaration was received with loud shouts 
by all present, and the ceremony was completed. 

Matilda was sulemnly crowned by Anselm, on 
the same day, to the intense satisfaction of the 
whole Saxon nation, and the approbation of the 
Norman nobles, who saw their advantage in it. 

The influence of the new Queen over her hus- 
band was great, and she exercised it for the benefit 
of the people, who idolised her. Every amelioration 
in the cruel laws of the Normans was attributed to 
her. Robert of Gloucester, whose chronicles in 
rude verse are still handed down, speaking of this 
lucky union, alludes to Matilda as being the right- 
ful heiress to the crown ,— 

“Sy that as soon as he was King, on St. Martin’s 


day I ween, 
He ’spoused her that was called Maud, the good 
Queen ; 


That was kind of Heir of England, as I have 

told before.” 

Matilda gave birth to her eldest son while resid- 
ing at Winchester, at the time the city was besieged 
by Robert Courthose, whohad returned to England 
to claim the crown. On learning the state of his 
sister-in-law he raised the siege, and consented to 
acknowledge Henry’s right to the throne on recelv- 
ing a pension of three thousand marks yearly. 

Tn 1104 Matilda gave birth to a daughter, after- 
ward the celebrated Empress Maud. 

In 1109 the Court was removed to Windlesere, 
now Windsor, the Queen. having converted the 
hunting seat of William the Conqueror into a palace. 

According tothe Saxon chronicles, Matilda died on 
the 1st of May, 1118, atthe palace of Westminster, 
beloved and regretted by the entire nation, and 
was interred, as some historians assert, at Winches- 
ter. Others, with greater probability, fix the place 
of her burial close to the shrine of her uncle, 


Edward the Confessor. 


Although deeply affected by the death of his 
Queen, Henry, who was in Normandy at the time 
of her loss, did not hesitate to withdraw one by one 
from the cathedrals and abbeys of England, the 
charters by which he had sworn to maintain the 
laws of Alfred the Great. One copy alone 
escaped, which served as the groundwork of the 
great Charter in the reign of John. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THERE arejat present no changes in the fashions, 
but brighter colours are beginniog to make their 
appearance. We have here before us a very pretty 
dress, just alittle on the ground. It has a fine 
pleated flounce on the hem, and above that it is 
cut in large waves, each edged with a wide puff, 
and headed by a narrow bias band, above which is 
asatin band. In each scallop is a large bow. 
Over this is worn a very elegant polonaise forming 
two points at the back edged with lace, rounded 
away from the front and looped back at the side. 
On the body are lace braces, and lace also edges a 
small fan-shaped basque behind. A coat sleeve 
terminates half-way below the elbow and ends ina 
frill. Under tbis is a frill of lace. A black lace 
bonnet worn with this costume has across the front 
two bands of blue velvet, some blue feathers, and a 
tea rose at the side. 

Another very stylish short costume is of mauve 
poplin. The first skirt has two narrow bands of 
violet satin about six inches apart, and violet 

y, medallions between at intervals. The tunic 
rounded in front forms a drapery pleat un the hips 
and is much longer behind. This is trimmed to 
match the skirt. The sleeves are two square 
hanging pieces open to the elbow, edged with a 
band of violet, and a violet leaf. The under coat 
sleeve has a deep half-cuft, edg-d with a band of 
violet and lace, and a medallion in the centre. The 
body has a basque behind. The bonnet worn with 
this dress is exceedingly pretty, of mauve silk with 
an upright, coronet like, double fold, surmounted 
by a frill of lace. It has a square crown on the top 
of the head, birds and a wing at the side, under 
which is a small tea rose, which falls in a spray 
ending in another tea rose fastened on the string 
just behind the ear. 

A very ladylike black silk dress is thus made. 
The skirt a few inches on the ground, edged by 
a very deep flounce slightly fulled, and headed by 
a pleating with a little puff at each end, and 
narrow velvet ribbon over the running. A polonaise 
cut from the hips in two equal points, the point 
coming in the centre of each width and edged with 
a handsome fringe. When arranged the two points 
fall together behind, and a very elegant drapery is 
produced. The front is short, and, instead of being 
apron-shaped, is hollowed out. It is open at the 
sides to the hips, and united by gimp frogs, and has 
a medallion at the edge. There is also a gimp 
medallion at the back of the waist. Fringe forms 
the epaulets, and a half coat sleeve, terminating 
in a frill, has a row of the fringe over the frill. 

An exceedingly pretty dress is a mixture of 
green and black. The short skirt of black silk has 
a narrow pleated flounce of green satin, about five 
and a half or six inches wide, terminating at the 
top of the hem. At an interval above this a fold 
of satin about four inches wide. The flounce and fold 
are each headed with inch and-a-half wide white 
Cluny inzertion. ; 

The polonaise worn over this is simply a jacket 
with a long basque, arranged in four box pleats at 
the waist, a handsome frog trimming 0a each. The 
skirt is edged by a band of satin and heading of 
white insertion. On the shoulder a bow and fan- 
shaped end of green bordered with insertion and a 
coat sleeve. 

The bennet was a chianey-pot crown, perched 
high on the top of the head, with coronet revers 
in front and a little brim round the back. It is 
of black velvet, with a green feather on one side 
and a cluster of green leaves on the other. This 
shaped bonnet is a great deal worn. 

The short costumes still coatinue in favour for 
walking, and long trains for balls, dinners, and 
concerts, &c. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


Fia. 1.—Visiting dress of maroon silk, trimmed 
with a frill raised at the side, above whichis a 


small puff, then a wide puff headed by a small puff 


and an upright frill. A polonaise, edged with a 
deep fringe and over it aloose jacket with hanging 
sleeves. Bonnet of maroon velvet with a white 
feather. : 

Fic. 2.—House dress of black silk with frills, 
polonaise of fancy plaid. 

Fic. 3.—House dress for an elderly lady.—A 
double cachmere or poplin, braided and trimmed 
with upright bands of velvet, also with velvet 
across the body and sleeves—the colour is brown 
or maroon ; black lace cap trimmed with crimson. 

FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 
Fia. 4.—Tricot pelerine.—The materials: scar- 


et and white double Berlio wool, and H, Walker's 
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short wooden tricot needle. The cape is composed of 
plain tricot, in the scarlet double Berlin wool, and 
then cut into form, after bein worked in oue plain 
piece. The upper border is composed of a strip 
worked backwards and forwards in ribbed crochet, 
one rib in white, and the other in scarlet; and 
when finished, fastened oa to the pelerine by a 
chain row, as seen, with the white wool. Theedge 
is formed of 3 double, and then 6 chain and 1 
double in the last of the outer 3 double, and repeat 
t» the end of the border. The edge is formed of a 
row of escallops, worked with the white wool thus: 
work first a row of double crochet round the edge 
as far as the fastening, easing it by working two 
in one at times. Then the escallops should be 
Commence in the Ist stitch, and work 1 
double; *, then 2 chain ; and through the next 
stitch work 2 treble, and through the next, 3 long, 
and the next, 2 treble ; then 2 chain, and 5 double. 
Repeat from * to the fastening off, ending even 
with the beginning. Then finish with tassels of 
scarlet wool fastened on and between the escallops, 
as seen. They can be made over the fingers, and 
the wool twisted round the top, and the ends of the 
tassels cut. The pelerine is fastened twice by cords 
of crochet, and tassels at their ends, as seen. 

Fia. 5.--Lamp shade.— The materials : Scarlet 
single Berlin wool, and rather thick cotton-covered 
wire, together with six coloured pictures, according 
to taste; a Penelope crochet hook, No. 1, and 
Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 16. Each division 
is composed of double crochet, to be worked back- 
wards and forwards in rows, with the wire running 
along each row. When ali the divisions are done, 
they should each be joined together, and the 
pictures either let in, or placed on. The edge is 
composed of the cotton, and No. 2 needle worked 
in crochet, as seen. 

Fic. 6.—Border for a petticoat.—The petticoat, 
if composed of scarlet of grey material ; then ap- 
pliqué upon it black velvet, cut out in the pattern, 
as seen; Veined and edged with coarse white silk, 
and sewn over with the same. The top edge should 
be in chain stitches, with loog stitches at stated 
distances, and at the botton; the baby stitch in 
coarse black silk. 

Fic. 7— Pocket pincushion.—T he materials: Two 
rounds of satin or velvet, and two rounds of card- 
board, a little smaller, together with H. Walker’s 
2in. shuttle, and Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 20. 
The tatting is composed of ovals and diamonds, in 
pzarl and double stitches, as seen, and then sewn 
on to the velvet, which should cover the two pieces 
of cardboard ; and after being sewn neatly, should 
have pins placed round between the two divisions 


of cardboard. e 


Fic. 8.—Travelling bonnet, composed of pink 
cachmere, ruched at the top and pointed at each 
side. The crown full, and the whole bordered with 
quilled lace, divided by black velvet. The crown 
bordered round with quilled lace, and ornamented 
with bows and ends of black velvet. Strings of 
black velvet. 

Fig. 9.—Tatted edging for chemises, night- 
dresses, &2.—The materials: A small shuttle, 
and Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 16, or finer 
if preferred. To commence. ist eyelet: after 
filling the shuttle, and not breaking from the 
reel, form a loop, and work 5 double, 1 pearl, and 
5 double ; draw close. ‘Then work a 2ad eyelet 
the same as Ist, quite close to the 1st; turn the 
two eyelets upside down, and with the shuttle upon 
the reel thread work 4 double, 1 pearland 4 double ; 
slightly draw the shuttle thread to curve ; *, turn 
the work, and for the Ist oval form a loop, and 
work 7 double, 1 pearl, and 7 double; draw close. 
Turn the oval upside down, and upon the reel 
thread with the shuttle work 6 double, 1 pearl, 6 
double, and slightly curve by drawing the shtttle 
threads; turn the work upside dowa, and for the 
2ud or large oval, work 4 double ;. join to the 
pearl of the last oval; then 7 double, 1 pearl, 7 
double, 1 pearl, 4 double; draw close. Tura 
the work upside down, and with the shuttle 
upon the reel thread work 6 double,.1 pearl, 
6 double, and slightly draw the shutile thread 
to cucve; turn the work, and for the 3rd 
or small oval, work 7 double; ivin to the 
last pearl of the large oval; then 7 double, and 
draw cloze. Turn the work upside down, and 
with the shuttle upon the reel thread work 5 
double, 1 pearl, and 5 double. Turn the work up- 
side down, and for each of the 2 eyelets work 4 double, 
1 pear], and 4 double; draw close ; then for the 
curve, turn the work, and with the shuttle upon the 
reel thread work 4 double ; join to the pearl cf the 
last curve, 4 double, and slightly draw to curve. 
Repeat from * t» the end, and fasten off. Along 
the t»p, as a heading, work thus: *, work 1 double 
wi h the c:ochet hook and cotton through the pearl 
of the 1st eyelet, then 4 chain, and 1 double through 
the ;eurl of the next eyelet ; then 5 chain, and 1 
treble through the pearl of the large oval, 5 chain, 
and repeat from * to the end, and fasten off, 


out of it 


one-sided woman. 
plished housekeeper, anl better still, was not 
above attending to her duty there. 
did, in her high positim, that she should set so 
good an example in this regard. 
good to keep her need'es clicking when callers 
came, as if to say, You are an intruder, and I can 
ill endure your presence. 
neither necessary nor polite. 
that she could consider her “ drawing-roim days” 
as lost, and not perceive that they might be turned 
to account in elevating, »s an intelligent woman 
can, the tone of the society she moved in. 
she took the contrary view of it shows, to my 


Fic. 10.—Point lace edging.—This is to be 
traced, the braid run on, and worked with W. 
Evans and Co’s Mecklenburgh thread lace and 
Walker’s point lace needles. Thread braid should 
be used. : 

Fic. 11.—Tatted edging.—This can easily be 
worked from the illustration with Boar’s Head 
cotton, No. 16, and Walker’s two-inch tatting 
shuttle. 


READING A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 

Our Frontispiece. 
A group of humble personages have gathered 
together at the village shoemaker’s to listen to an 
account of the brave doings in London, which his 
daughter is reading. Her young eyes are good 
enough to see without glasses, and she moreover 
boasts of the accomplishment of reading well 
(which, by the way, is more than some of her 
betters can boast), The pleased faces of her 
listeners testify to her eloquence. In _ the 
corner sits the deaf old grandmother, looking 
sadly at the fire, asd shaping faces and objects 
that remind her of the days 


“when she was yoting.” The old grandfather, 


leaving the cottage with his stick, is probably deaf 
too, or he would be listening as eagerly as the 
others to the details which are echoing all over the 


world. 


MANY-SIDED WOMEN. 


———_>—___— 
THERE are many-sided men and women, and 


there are men and women that are one-sided, both 
in brains and body. There are men of. business 
who have no surplus left after attending to their 


business. There aré women who have no surplus 


left after attending to their kettles and pans and 
their mending basket. 
are men whom business does not wholly absorb ; 
who are interested intelligently, and actively too, 
in every great question of the day and hour. 
There are women who order their houses discreetly, 
tastefully and economically, and can yet converse 
elegantly and with knowledge, with the most cul- 
tured persons of both sexes. 


On the other hand, there 


This is a preface to some little remarks of mine 


on an article lately written by a gentleman in one 
of our Magazines, on the wife of General (Cherry- 
Tree) Washington. 


'This writer says that Mrs, Washington’s “ knit- 


ting was never out of her hands ; that when callers 
came the click of her needles was always an accom- 
paniment to her conversation. 
it a privilege to attend to the details of housekeep- 
ing, and regarded the days when her official posi- 
tion required her presence in the drawing-room as 
lost.” 


That she deemed 


Now she is a specimen of what I should call a 
I am glad she was an accom- 


It was splen- 


But it was not 


This, I maintain, was 
It was not good 


That 


thinking, that she was of truly an intelligent 
woman. I believe her duty, as the wife of an 
Am-rican President, lay there quite as much as in 
looking over her household economies. But that 
was Zhen, and this is Now/ In those days one- 
sided men and women were plenty,and many-sided 
men and women rare. We can point to-day to 


many glorious examples of the latter, thank Heaven. 


It was once considered a disgrace to a woman to 
know enough to spell correctly ; and if, in addition to 
committing this indiscretion, she happened to dis- 
grace herself by a knowledge of French or Latin, let 
her never speak of it, lest it should ‘‘ destroy her 
chances of marriage.”’ ‘The idea is losing grouD 
that a woman’s mentality perils puddings and shirt- 
buttons. There have been too many shining, 
tasteful houses and well-ordered tables iashhe 
over by cultivated women, for any man now-a- aha 
to drag up that old fogyism, without raising a 
laugh for himself. . 

3 ane T read this article about Mrs. Washing- 
ton, who I admit, was excellent as far as she went, 
I called the writer to an_ account. He replied, 
“Oh, I knew you'd pitch into me, Fanny ;” and 


13 disappoint him, I have. 
not liking to PP ? Fanny Fran, 


ee 


Wuen a person declares that his brain it on fire, 
is it etiquette to blow it out 3 
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THE OLD LEDGER. 


A LOVE STORY. 
—_>—_ 

R. JOHN MARSTON was astout, pleasant- 
looking old gentleman who lived in New 
York city. He always had a smile upon his face, 
unlesssometimes when he had been sadly vexed. The 
worst point about him was, that he had almost too 
good an opinion of himself, and fancied that when 
once he had formed a resolution, or entertained any 
definite idea upon any given subject, it was flat 
heresy for any one else, however much better they 
might be informed, to differ from him. Still, as 
we all know, every one has peculiar ways of his 
own, and, after all, Mr. Marston was by no means 

an unpleasant person to live with. 

He had an only daughter, named Ellen, to whom 
he was devotedly attached ; and he had also a 
nephew, named James Marston, who, at the time 
of which I write, had been just admitted junior 
partner in the firm of Marston and Co., merchants 
of New York and Boston. 

This nephew was not a particularly good man, 
although of course his position gave him every ad- 
vantage and gained bim golden opinions. He was, 


moreover, desperately in love with his cousin 
Ellen ; and, as I am telling secrets, I may as well 
mention that the old gentleman was himself 
anxious that the young people should form a 
match. To his eyes, and to the eyes of “the 
world,” such a match seemed a very desirable 
thing, if it could be brought about, fer then the 


wealth of the firm would nvt be divided upon the 
old gentleman’s death. 

Ellen, however, had very different views on that 
point; and to explain what they were, I must 
introduce, with the reader's permission, a fourth 
person into my tale. This fourth person was a 
clerk in the office of Marston and Co., and his 
name was Fred Brown. 

Fred was what is called a very nice young man. 
He was tall and good-looking, though not so 


handsome that any lady was likely to fall in love 


with him at first sight. His parents had been very 
respectable, but unfortunately had left him, while 
yet very young, with a good education and very 
little money. Mr. Marston, who knew Fred.’s 
father very well, had seen after the boy, watched 
over him at school for a few months after his 
father's death, and had then taken him into the 
service of the firm, where by his diligence and 
obliging manners, be was rapidly making his way’ 
In fact, so pleased was Mr, Marston with the con- 
duct of the young man, that he frequently invited 
him to his house. 

There Eilen of course saw him, and, notwith- 
standing Fred Brown's plebeian name and quiet 
manner, she took a strong fancy for him, which 
finally ended in love. 

Meanwhile her father, whose mind was too full 
of his own plans to give much attention to the 
ways and doings of the young people, was entirely 
ignorant of what was going on under his very eyes. 
Even had he observed anything between the young 
people, he was too much accustomed to have his 
own way to suppose for a moment that Ellen would 
rebel against any wish which he might have formed 
respecting her future life. But if the old gentle- 
man was blind to what was going on, his nephew 
was by no means in asimilar unenlightened con- 


dition. James Marston saw every look or sign of 


affection which passed between Ellen and the 
young clerk, and, whatis more, he noted it with no 
very kind intentions, as we shall presently see. Not 
that he had any true love for Ellen, but he admired 
her beauty a good deal, and her fortune a great 
deal more. 

It is altogether unnecessary to explain how 
Ellen and Fred made love—how tender glances 
were exchanged for gentle words and gentle part- 
ings and soft actions, until at last they fully under- 
stood the state of each other’s hearts, although 
they had never met alone, and had never exchanged 
a word of promise. Any one who has passed 
through the ordeal of love-making, will well under- 
stand the free masonry which exists between young 
people in that state. : 

One morning, however, it happened that Mr. 
Marston sent Fred round to his private house 
with a message of some importance. Very natu- 
rally, as Ellen was at home, she saw him; and as 
naturally the lovers did not neglect such an oppor- 
tunity for coming to a mutual explanation. Fred 
left the house in a beatific state of mind ; and 
Ellen’s thoughts were intent upon how she might 
best break the important matter to her father. 

While this was going on at home, James, at the 
office, was, after his own fashion, acting out another 
part in the play with the old gentleman. No 
sooner had the clerk left, than the junior partner 
expressed his surprise that Mr. Marston should 

send Fred round to the house. This he said in a 
very sly and confidential manner ; and upon his 
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uncle questioning him, he immediately revealed 
all that he knew, and all that he suspected as 
well. 

The old gentleman was alarmed, and imme- 
diately resolved more firmly than ever to carry 
out his original plan of marrying the two cousins, 
Ellen and James, He went home early, and had 
a very stormy meeting with his daughter, who, 
having herself a spice of her father’s temper, was, 
I am sorry to say, almost as obstinate as he, 
although she dearly loved him, and was generally 
a very obedient girl, Mr. Marston thought it 
beneath his dignity to mention the matter to his 
clerk. 

Now had Ellen’s father simply forbidden her 
lover the house in a friendly way, without making 
it quite so evident that he would never agree to 
the engagement, or had he even stated his inten- 
tins in a kindly way,I believe that she would 
have quietly bu; sadly acquiesced, however she 
might have been pained. As it was, his violence 
produced an effect exactly the opposite of what he 
intended. All Ellen’s celf-will was roused. She 
met her lover constantly in secret, and they even 
talked of a secret marriage. 

The watchful eye of James was upon the lovers. 


The old gentleman learned soon all that his 


nephew knew, and a great deal more that had 
never happened, and his wrath was very violent. 
The first thing he did was to dismiss Fred 
Brown immediately. Next, he hurried home in 


bitter altercation, locked her up in her room. The 
third thing was, that the next morning he learned 
that she had escaped from her room through the 
window. The fourth thing was, that he learned 
that she had run off with young Fred, or vice 
versa, and was married. And the fifth thing was, 
that he got into a more terrible rage than ever. 
Now my young readers must not by any means 
suppose that I am justifying Ellen’s conduct. I 
do not think that any circumstances could justify 


a young lady in running away from her father’s 
house with her lover; for even were she in danger 
of violence, she could as easily obtain protection 
from friends, by a message taken by her lover, as 


by eloping with him. Still, no doubt there were 
faults on both sides. Father and daughter were 
both to blame. I will not excuse either, but 
simply record what took place. 


Among other ways in which Mr, Marston 
showed his anger was in declaring that he would 
make a new will, and announcing to every one 
whom he knew that, instead of the large fortune 
which he had intended to bequeath his daughter, 
he should leave her penniless. 

James, who had now no hope of gaining Ellen, 
saw tbat, as his uncle’s only near relation after her, 
he was himself most likely to gain by the old 
man’s anger against his child, and left no means 
untried to fan the flames of dis:ord between them. 

But the results of his manceuvres were not 
exactly what he hadintended. Mr. Marston, like 
many another respectable old gentleman, had one 
rather absurd crotchet in his head. He had him- 
self been born and brought upia New York. His 
parents were very respectable, but by no means 
wealthy. Of any ancestors more remote than his 
father and mother, who had both died while he was 
very young, he had no knowledge at all. But by 
some inexplicable course of reasoning, which he 
himself could not have explained, he had come to 
the odd conclusion that he was distantly related to 
the noble family of Marston, in England. 

When, therefore, he made a new will setting 
aside his only child, instead of leaving his money to 
James, as that young man had hoped, he be- 
queathed the whole, with the exception of some 
small legacies, to Earl Marston, the supposed head 
of the successful merchant’s family, and to insure 
the fulfillment of his wishes, he sold a quantity of 
land which he owned, and turned everything: he 
possessed into ‘‘ personal property.” All this he 
publicly proclaimed, so that his daughter and her 
husband might entertain no hope of any alteration 
in his intentions. Of course it was truly absurd 
for him to leave all his money to a man in another 
country, who had never heard of him, simply be- 
cause he was of the same name as himself ; but I 
do not know if it was not more wicked to leave 
his daughter utterly destitute. He was justly 
angry, but he had no right to sin. However this 
might be, it produced very opposite effects upon the 
two parties who were concerned by it. 

Ellen and her husband, although deeply sorry to 
learn the extent of the old man’s anger, trusted 
that time and proper submission on their part 
might effect a reconciliation. James, on the other 
hand, hoped to widen the quarrel between fatber 
and daughter, and in some way to get his uncle to 
revoke his will, and make a new one in his own 
favour. : 

Meanwhile the young couple were in a most 
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anger, and stormed at Ellen ; and after a scene of 
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painful position, Fred, as we saw, had been dis- 
missed from Mr. Marston’s employment; his funds 
were almost exhausted, and although, in a business 
point of view, his character was unimpeachable, he 
had no one to speak to his integrity and ability. 
As might be expected, things went from bad to 
worse, and it was not until their little stock of 
money was almost gone, and Ellen had grown 
quite thin with sorrow, that Fred obtained a poor 
situation, far inferior to his abilities and inadequate 
to his wants. Still they were both thankful even 
for that, for both had now learned the lesson, that 
although “love in a cottage” sounds very pretty 
in a song, yet in real life it is very different, for 
the owner of the cottage will not take a sigh in 
lieu of rent, nor can the youthful inhabitants 
thereof live on kisses. The lesson was very hard 
to learn. 

And then those weary days which followed, 
when they tried so hard to live upon a mere 
nothing. Oh, 1 dare not speak of them. Poor 
Ellen, so delicately brought up, what did she 
suffer! Poor Fred, with all his young hopes 
and all his luve to his darling wife, what did 
he endure! Yet their hearts. were brave. 
Never did they speak a word against the old 
man’s harshness, or his absurd will; never did 
their love grow cold; never did they cease to 
trust in Him who alone can bring good out of 
evil. They deeply repented their fault, and 
when old Mr. Maston sent back unread poor 
Ellen’s repentant letters, both she and her husband 
did not speak one evil word of him, but only 
blamed themselves afresh. I dare not tell of all 
their privations and sorrows. It is too painful to 
disclose. No one who has not in like manner 
endured, can even think what such suffering is. 
God forbid that they should ever know! But 
even in the very darkest hour God leaves a ray of 
hope behind to bless us. The ray of hope which 
cheered the young couple was changed from hope 
into the clearer light of fruition, when, more than 
a year after poor Ellen’s flight she held a little 
mass of humanity in her arms, and smothering it 
with kisses, called it after her own father, “her 
little own pet darling love, Johnnie.” 

But “ wee Johnnie ” was a brighter ray of com- 
fort than even his own young mother dreamed. 


One morning Mr. Marston entered his private 
office in a very hasty and excited way, calling 
upon his nephew to follow him. 

‘‘ James,” he said, “send at once for old Wood, 
the lawyer—send at once !” 

James did as he was told, much wondering. Old 
Mr. Wood soon appeared, and after a hasty word. 
of greeting, Mr. Marston said :— 

“T’m going to alter my will, Can you do it at 
once ?” 

Both Mr. Wood and James expressed their 
amazement in their looks; but the old lawyer, ever 
ready for work, requested Mr. Marston tu send a 
boy around for his clerk, with materials, &. 
While the clerk was coming, the old man grew 
very impatient, and after silently walking up and 
down the room several times, he exclaimed, as he 
thumped the desk :— 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Wood, that girl of mine 

who went away with the young scoundrel, Brown, 
has got a child—a boy. I’ve thought it over 
again. I’m an old fool! It’s of no use to leave 
my money to a relation (?) I never saw. I mean to 
leave it all to Ellen’s boy when he comes of aye.” 
Mr. Wood looked politely astonished, James 
looked aghast. At that moment the clerk entered. 
All old wills were revoked. A new one was drawn 
up, leaving, at Mr. Marston’s death, a handsome 
income to Ellen and her husband, as the guardians 
of the child. To “ wee Johnnie,” when he came of 
age, all the remainder of the estate was bequeathed. 
At the very moment when the legal instrument 
was almost completed, a clerk rushed in and called 
out James, who was in a terrible state of anxiety. 
The business was important, and he did not return. 
When the will was complete it waa duly signed 
and sealed, and old Mr. Wood, the lawyer, put a 
peculiar mark of his own upon it. It was his 
custom, and no one observed him, He was then 
going out with the papers. 
“ Stop !” cried Mr. Marston. “ You might lose 
tbat one copy. Give it tome. I'll put it in the 
safe. First make another, and I'll sign it ; then 
you can take that one, and we shall be sure.” 

The clerk sat down. A duplicate will was made 
and witnessed, and the old lawyer carried it away 
—s) he thought ! 

James came in an hour after and found his 
uncle busy with his books, The will he knew was 
by this time made and secured. He watched his 
uncle moodily. By and by the old merchant, 
whose conscience now seemed to be more at ease, 
said :— 

‘James, I’ve been looking over the ledger 
for that affair of Simpson’s and I can’t find it. 
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He’s an old customer, and I think we might find 
it in the old ledger of *45. Just hand it down to 
me.” 

James did as desired, and was about to go out 
to dinner. Looking for his overcoat, he suddenly 
exclaimed, “Confound it!” but quick as thought 
a new idea struck him, and he put on the only coat 
on the nail. It was Mr. Wood’s coat exchanged 
by mistake. 

When in the street he examined the pockets, 
and finding the will, he very calmly tore it up. 
It was the duplicate/ Meanwhile the old gentle- 
man had not put the original into the safe. He 
had kept it nervously in his hand ever since the 
lawyer left. By and by, quite absorbed in the 
details of business, he wanted a mark, and put the 
will unconsciously into the old ledger, which he 
soon after replaced on the shelf. Ashe didsoa 
strange feeling came over him. He rang the bell, 
told the clerk he was ill, and desired a glass of 
water. The clerk re-entered, and with him James, 
who had just come back. To their great astonish- 
ment, the old man had his head buried in his 
hands on the desk in a strange way. They spoke 
to him, but he did not answer. They lifted his 
sae ape then they knew all—the old man was 

ead ! 


Time passed on, but Ellen's bitter sorrow was as 
fresh asever. Little Johnnie washer only solace ; 
for her poor husband was so borne down by priva- 
tion and grief that he could give her but little 
comfort. 

Soon after Mr. Marston’s death, James learned, 
for the first time, that there was a duplicate to the 
will, and he felt sure that it must be that which he 
had destroyed. Great search was made, at the old 
lawyer’s instigation, for the original, but to no 
purpose. It could nowbere be found. The conse- 
queuce was that the old will was proved. A few 
legacies were paid, and among them a small one to 
James. All the rest of the large property was 
handed over to Earl Mar-ton, who before that tine 
had never heard of his supposed relative. 

Poor Ellen and her husband s:ill struggled on in 
poverty. But changes came. The firm which 
during the old man’s lifetime had been {so pros- 
perous, became involved in various speculations 
which proved fatal to its existence. The crash 
came at last. All was sold up, and James, with 
whit he could lay his hands upon, fled the country. 


Té was about three months after the failure of 
her poor father’s firm, that Ellen aud her husband 
were returning one evening from some necessary 
vi-it of business, when, stopying by chance to look 
at some trifling things in a shop window, she saw 
on old ledger labelled with her father’s name. In 
many places, as she turned the leaves, she saw his 
d ar handwriting. Almost weeping, she saw 
tie storekeeper approach, and asked him how 
much be weuld eell the old ledger for. He men- 
tioned a trifle, which she paid, and a few minu'es 
aftec she and her husband reached their poor huine, 
r-j icing to possess the relic of the old man, her 
father, who even in his death had been divided 
from her. Sitting by their little fireplace, with 
her babe on her lap, the sad young wife turned 
over page after page of the old business book, 
dreamily thinkiag of him who had so ofven gazed 
upon its leaves in days when she had loved none 
but him ; for whea that old book was written, she 
was nos many years older than what her own child 
now wax. Un o.iccd by Kiler, as sbe turned the 
leaves, a paper dropped out. Her husband, wh» 
was sitting opposite to her, picked it up, and opening 
it, suid with amazement, as he glanced at the 
writing : 

“ Why, Ellen, this is the will! 
will—the last will !” 

So sayirg, he placed it before her, and the two 
eagerly read it together. The will had a strange 
fascination to both, not merely on account of its 
contents, but because of the sad way iu which it was 
connected with the last hours vf poor Mr Marston's 
life. They read it again and again, and talked 
about it, and at last agreed that F:ed sould take 
it, in the morning to a young lawyer of his acquaint- 
ance, 

The lawyer believed it to be genuine, and at once 
communicated with Mr. Wood, who, if it really 
were the true will, had drawn it up. He informed 
his legal brother of the private mark whch in his 
own eccentric manner he was wont to place on all 
documents which passed through his hands. That 
mark certainly was there, The two lawyers soon 
agreed upon what course should be pursued. 

Arrangements were made for recovering the 
estate in the English courts ; but when old Earl 
Marton learned, for the first time, the full parti- 
culara concerning the property which he had so 
mysteriously inherited from his self-supposed re- 
lative, he at once relinquished every claim, and 
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thus prevented a lawsuit which might have lasted 
many lives. 

There is little more to tell, Wee Johnnie be- 
came heir to a large property. His parents re- 
ceived annuities from the estate sufficient to set 
them above want, and not only so, but to enable 
Fred to engage in business, in which he is now 
lucratively employed. 

But while Ellen and her husband can never for- 
get the old Ledger, and while they are quite aware 
that poor old Mr. Marston acted rather harshly 
toward his only child, they can never forget their 
own great share of blame, and never without a 
tear—a sad, sad tear—does Ellen remember the 
dear, stern, time-honoured face of her father, who, 
even in his last hour on earth, had gentle thoughts 
of her and of her babe. 


—— 
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THANK GOD, OUR ENGLISH PRINCE IS 
SAVED. 
By Grorciana C. CLARK. 

THE bird its moss-grown covert leaves, 

And recks not of the sudden dart, 
As the fresh sunlit air it cleaves, 

That may be aimed to strike its heart. 
But when it bleeding falls to earth, 

The quarry stands appalled and still ; 
So sorrow loomed with sudden birth, 

In England, when its Hope grew ill. 
Though Death’s dark valley he has braved, 
Thank God, our English Prince is saved ! 


In health we thought not of disease, 

Nor knew how close our love had grown, 
In all his pleasant hours of ease, 

Around the heir to Britain’s throne. 
But with one voice, one heart, one love, 

The country wept and sighed, and stood, 
With prayers, beseeching God above 

To spare him for the Nation’s good. 
Though Death's dark valley he has braved, 
Thank God, our English Prince is saved ! 


The silver chord of life grew fine, 
Th’ unconscious sufferer o’er the abyss 
Hung as upon a spider's line, 
That snaps beneath a zephyr’s kiss. 
Then came an ancel’s still small voice, 
Whispering of hope in quivering tone, 
Till shouted trumpet tongnes “ Rejoice !” 
Britannia’s Queen re-clasps her own. 
Though Death’s dark valley he has braved, 
Thank God our English Prince is saved ! 


Our Queen—oh, what were Crown and State, 
When thus her child lay sick to death, 
And she hung trembling o’er his fate, 
Only a mother, faint of breath ! 
Our Princess—gentle, loving wife— 
Sat with pale aspect near his bed, 
Wishing she could give life for life, 
And die—if he must die—instesd. 
Though Death’s dark vailey he has braved, 
hank God our English Prince is saved ! 


Tis Heaven has spared us ; Europe smiles, 
Which grasped our bands in all our woe, 
And we raise in the sacred aisls 
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and attached her jewels on exhibition at the 
corner of Light and Baltimore-streets. Janaus- 


chek, on being informed of the action of 


Broughtov, visited the office of the clerk of the 
City Court, and gave security to appear when- 
ever the trial was called. ‘This was done in order 
that the jewels might not be removed. ‘The trial 
is set down for the May term. 
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THE MAGAZINES, &c. 

The Leisure Hour (London: 56, Paternoster 
row) for March presents the usual attractive 
features of that well-conducted periodical. The 
title-page is an engraving of the “‘ Giantess Geyser 
of Yellow Stone.” The story ‘‘ Without Intending 
it; or, John Tincroft, Bachelor and Benedict,” 
holds its own, and increases in interest. The most 
notable of the papers are ‘‘ Money on Easy Terms,” 
and, because it concerns our fair readers especially, 


‘| © Ladies in Parliament.” 


The Sunday at Home (published by the Religious 
Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row).—This is a 
good number of an excellent magazine for Sunday 
reading. The story of “ Bede's Charity’ is con- 
tinued. ‘‘The Pulpit in the Family” is an 
important feature of this work, affording, asit does, 
short readings in the style of a sermon, very suited 
to give aloud on Sunday evenings in the family 
circle. The occasional articles are varied, and two 
hymns set to music are included amongst the 
contents. 

Golden Hours, edited by W. Meynell Whitte- 
more, D.D. (published by W. Macintosh, 24, 
Paternoster-row).—The March number continues. 
the serial stories ‘Trevor Court,” “Some Pas- 
sages in an Authoress’s Life,” and “ Sir Eger de 
Valence.’ The biography of Michael Faraday is 
continued. ‘Here, There, and Everywhere,” is a 
very readable and sprightly account of Germam 


| home life given in the form of letters ; and ‘Life 


and Work in a Girls’ School” (second paper) 


should be of interest to ladies. 


Mrs. Buli’s Winter Party, by. the. Author of 


I the “ Times Newspaper for 1962: (published by 
‘1John B. Day, 3, Savoy-street, Strand).—A clever 


political satire, which we can recommend from its 
amusing style to the reading of ladies who are 
acquainted with the events of the day, and to the 
husbands of those who take no interest in politics. 
themselves. 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES. 
Faithful Words, for Old and Young.—A: maga-- 


zine of entirely religious reading, in large clear 


type, for children and cottagers. 
Sunshine, edited by W. Meynell Whittemore, . 
D.D. (published by Macintosh, Paternoster-- 


row).—This is an excellent juvenile publication— 


a wonderful pennyworth. It contains plenty. of: 
well-written matter, stories, &c., of a religioua, 


tendency, and is carefully illustrated. 
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Peans to Him «ho willed it so ; 
The music peals a holy strain, 

And Royal hearts weep as they pray ; 
Lo! every Briton joins refrain, 

In myriads in the crowded way. 
Though Death’s dark valley he has braved, 
Thank God, our English Prince is saved ! 


Rigoletto, for the Pianofo:te, by Wil” ‘ 
(Wood and Co., Calthorpe-street).- EAE 
piece in five flats, the movement ellegro, It ia 
rather more difficalt than tke Villars Black: 
emith,” many of the pavsages bei sg in cetaves slit. 
quick time. 

Sympathy. A Song. The words by Atite 
Tlorten, the music by Henrie’ ¢@ (Boosey and @> 
Holles-street).—.A pretty si nple. song, suitable fore 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 


GOSSIP. 
——_ ~<>—- 


Mop.ie. Cantor Parri has arrived at Rome, 
where sbe purposes viving a series of concerts. 

Mpg. Cetine CHAUMONT reappeared at the 
Variétés on Monday evening in Madame attend 
Monsicur. 

TE complete version of the Special Hymn by 
the Rev. S. J. Stone is issued by Messrs. Novello, 
Berners-street, and may now be obtained in a 
cheap form from them for the use of congregations 
or for distribution. 

THE second and third performances of Aida at 
the Scala in Milan were renewed triumphs 
for Verdi. The calculation has been made that 
during the three representations the composer was 
called. before the curtain 80 times. As to the 
receipts, their success Was bo less complete. 

TE architect of the New Gaiety Theatre, Dub- 
lin, Mr. C. J. Phipps, is preparing designs for a 
new theatre, to be erected at Aberdeen under a 
limited liability company. It is to be hoped that, 
architecturally and dramatically speaking, it will 
be an improvement on the Dublin enterprise.— 
Trish Builder. 

At Baltimore, the actor Broughton brought a 
suit against Mdlle. Janauschek for alleged breach 
of contract, but on Thursday withdrew the suit 


@ MeZZ-soprano or contralt (9 yoice.. 


A Song of the Sea. The. music by F. Gi. 
Weatherley, Exq., the * yords by Mdme. Sanitom 
Dolby.—A quaint very effective song, requiring an 
eloquent delivery. Tt ,e distances are not e.sy to- 
any buta good voice. - 

Then and Now. A Ballad, by Courtenay Boyle. 
The music by Lou’ sa Grey. (Boosey and Co).—An- 
easy ballad, ratht « high in some parts. 

Spinning Song), The words by C. T. Rowl, the: 
music composed, expressly for Mdme. Sherrington: 
by F. H. Cowen (Boosey and Co.)—A very good 
song, which we can really recommend to those: 
whose voices range to G, and who can take a- 
passage ascending rather high. The accompaniment ° 
is difficult, and imitates the clattering of the: 
spinuing-wheel. 4 

Merrily on we Bound. Song. The words by’ 
James T. Field, Esq., the music by Horace - 
Bernard (Cramer, Wood, and Co., Regent-street. )— 
A very charming lively song, sparkling, of suitable - 
compass for a mezz0-soprano yoice, and with an. 
easy accompaniment. 


Lorp Byron once said, “ You never know a: 
man’s teraper until you have been imprisoned on: 
board a ship with him, or a woman’s until yous 
have married her.” 
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THE SILVER STAR. 
A FAIRY TALE. 
——— 

ERCHED high upon acertain mountain, there 
once stood a little village—such a tiny one, 
and the houses in it so tiny also, that from the 
road below one might have fancied it a cluster of 

white birdnests. But oh! how pretty it was! 

In that village there lived a fairy, a dainty 
creature, as fair as a lity, and clad from head to 
foot in white. She was named the fairy Honor, 
and whenever a child was born in the place, the 
parents sent for her to come to the christening. 
Then, if the child were a boy, she fastened a little 
silver cross about its neck ; and if it were a girl, 
she gave it a little silver star, which was worn s0 
that it shone upon the forehead, and whether the 
child died in infancy, or lived to be an old woman, 
that star remained with her, and was the last thing 
the sun shone upon when the coffin-lid was closed. 
No one ‘in all the place could rememBer any one 
who had lost either star or cross. 

One summer night there came into the world a 
little girl who was said to be the most beautiful 
baby ever born, by all who saw her. 

The fairy came as usual, and when she had been 
named Hilda, she hung the star upon her forehead. 
Then she said to the parents :— 

“Take care that the child does not lose my 
gift,” and kissed it, and went away. 

As Hilda grew, she become a wonderfully grace- 
ful maiden, fresh as the roses, pure as the lilies—a 
prize, indeed, for any one who might seek to win 
her. Wilhelm wooed her. He had a fine farm, and 
as many cowa as any man upon the mountain. 
Hilda’s parents were pleased ; and the lovers also. 
They loved devotedly ; all lovers loved each other 
thus in that village, where the fairy Honor dwelt, 
and the married people also. “For better or for 
worse, for richer or for poorer ;” this was the vow 
they took, and they always kept it. To be troth- 
plight was almost as sacred a thing as to be wed, 
in that simple place. So, though the wedding ring 
had not yet been placed upon her finger, the young 
folk called her Wilhelm’s Hilda already. 

She lived with her parents, and her chief care 
was their little flock of sheep. More especially did 
she love the wee white lambs. So one morning, 
when one was missing, and had wandered doubtless 
down into the woodsat the mountain foot, Wilhelm’s 
Hilda went in search of it. She tied on her broad- 
leaved hat, and takiog her little crook in her hand, 
went down the mountain path, looking on either 
hand for the little snow-white ball, and listening to 
hear the faint bleating of the pcor foolish hungry 
thing. 

Now where there is one fairy, there are apt to 
be other beings of the same sort. Sprites and 
gnomes, who could not breathe the strong, pure 
mountain air that the fairy Honor delighted in, 
dwelt in the woodland. They peeped out at one 
from behind the rocks, or hid from sight in burrows 
of their own, like squirrels. One in particular 
lived there perpe'ually—a spiteful, dusky little 
gnome, who hated Honor, and would have done 
her any harm he could. He was always laying 
traps for the villagers, though somehow they never 
fell into them. Tue eyes of the mountaineers are 
very clear, and they se further than others can, 
aod very few went further into the forest than they 
c uld hlp. To-day, h.wever, Hilda, finding no 
trace of ber lambkin, kept on and on, searching and 
calling, peering into the underbrush and climb ng 
upon the rocks to see further, until she was in the 
very heart of the woodland. The shadows lay all 
about her ; but through the boughs overhead there 
still fell some slantwise gleams of sunlight that 
kissed the si:ver star upon her forchead, and made 
it glitter with a pure white gloss, almost as though 
light came from, rather than fell upon it. 

Her black hair fell to her waist in long heavy 
braids ; abcut her head was bound a scarlet ribbon. 
Her bodice also was scarlet, and over it arose the 
snowy chemise with its full white sleeves ; the 
skirt was of coarse gray stuff, and the shoes were 

asant shoes—made for use, not show. 

Suddenly, as she arose from her knees, failing 
to find her lambkin bebind a great bramble bush 
that she had been peeping under, Hilda was aware 
uf a little being in black who stood behind her, 
and as she turned began to bow and smile and 
grimace in the most absurd manner. She felt a 
little alarmed when she first saw him, of course, 
but he seemed so civil and so kindly disposed, 
that her terror passed away almost immediately, 
and she made} him a little curtsey, and bade him 
good day, alter the fashion of these mountain 
people whenever they met strangers. 

“Good morning, father,” she said. 

“Good morning, daughter,” he chuckled. 

“ Where are you going so early ?” ’ 

“To look for my lost lambkin, father,” said 
Hilda. “I fear it lies dead somewhere in the 
forest.” 


Then two tears fell from her eyes and trickled 
down her cheeks. 

“Don’t cry for a lamb, my child,” said the 
gnome. ‘There are many other things to cry for 
in this world. No need to spoil your eyes for such 
a little loss) What bright eyes you have, too! 
You know that, of course ?” 

“ Wilhelm tells me so,” said Hilda. 

“ Wilhelm only ?”’ asked the gnome. 

“Who else, since I am troth-plight to him?’ 
said Hilda simply. 

“Tt is a shame,” said the gnome, “that one as 
beautiful as you should be shut up on top of a 
mountain, content to be admired by a stupid feltow 
who keeps cows. If you lived in the city yonder, 
and were presented at court, you would have the 
king and all his nobles at your feet. Do you know 
that, Ma’amselle Hilda ?”’ 

“T don’t believe it,” said Hilda, but she blushed 
like a red rose as she said it. And she began also 
to wonder whether it might not be so. 

“Yea,” said the gnome, “you are as beautiful 
asa queen. Much more beautiful than any queen 
I know, though it is a form of speech that sounds 
well. And the king would know it too, a3 I said, 
even in this dress ; but were you attired as great 
ladies are—if you wore velvet and satin, and 
instead of that cheap silver star a band of dia- 
monds in your black hair—ah, how lovely you 
would be !” 

‘‘ This star !” said Hilda, “Ah, but this star is 
a very precious thing. The fairy Honor gave it 
me at my christening, and I must keep it all my 
life and be buried with it. It is a thing to be very 
proud of, this star.” 

The gnome laughed aloud. 

“ Poor simple child !’’ said he, “ any poor woman 
can wear such a star. It is so cheap that it has 
not any price at all ; white silver. Ah, when you 
have seen diamonds you will know the difference, 
just as, when you have seen the king, you will 
know what a poor clod Wilhelm is.” 

‘Kings are very fine, I know,” said Hilda, 
“ but Wilhelm is so good, and my silver star is the 
best ornament I ever owned. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said the gnome ; “ but come again 
next Friday evening, pretty Hilda, and you shall 
see the king and his court ride by, and you shall 
see diamonds and velvet for once. Yes; und the 
king shall see you too, and we will see what will 
come of that.” 

Hilda said nothing. She climbed the mountain 
again, and went back to her cottage and_ her 
parents, and her little sheep-fold, and her lover 
Wilhelm. But one little thought went with her— 
the thought of her own beauty. Flattery bad done 
its work. She had had love praises before, but they 
were too pure to harm her. This was quite a new 
feeling from the quit happiness that Wilhelm’s 
tender speeches gave her. Vanity was new-born 
in her sou!. She went straight to her garret room 
and sto -d before the black-framed looking-glass. 

“T really am beautlful,” she said to herself. “I 
am certainly handsome evough to wear anything. 
I wonder whether the king would admire me. Ah, 
what a boast for all my life, if the king should say, 
‘You are beautiful !’ as the little dark man did.” 

Then she wade up her mind that she would go 
into the woods, when Friday came, and see the 
king go by. 

Sne said nvthing to her parents or to Wilhelm 
about her intention, neither did she mention her talk 
with the gnowe of the forest, but all the week her 
daily duti-s seemed wearisome. She thought only of 
her Sunday dress, aud her necklace of jet, and her 
fine white stockings, which she must wear on Friday, 
whenshe went intothe woods.{The old mother would 
scream at the thought, and the father would 
wonder,. for Friday was no holiday; but wear 
them she would. 

So when the day came, she watched her oppor- 
tunity, and stepped, all dreszed in her best, from 
a little store-room window, and flit ed away with- 
out being seen by any one. 

Poor little Hilda! the gnome saw: her coming 
long before she reached the forest, for the silver 
star upon her forehead caught the light and cast it 
back broken into white fragments, and coming 
down the winling path, he saw these gleams 
and flashes before she was near enough to be re- 
copnites: in time,” said he. ‘‘ The King and court 
will be here in half an hour. They will ride by on 
white palfreys, all decked in their be-t and bravest. 
You look well to-day. Youre eyes” sparkle, and 
your cheeks glow. That silver star is a little odd 
and old-fashioned, but no matter. Come with 
me.” 

He took her by the hand and led her to a high 
green bavk under some oak-trees. The sun 
filtered down upon her head. She was as beauti- 


ful as a child, with her clear wide-open eyes and 
fresh young mouth, Far away in the distance a 
bugle began to play, “Tra-lala! trala-la !” 


they are!” said Hilda. 


she felt a strange sexse of loss. 


and the air was clear and pure. 
the tinkling cow-bells, and between earth and 
heaven arose the white church spire. Little chil- 
dren passed her on the road and stared and whis- 


“The King is coming,” said the gnome. 

Hilda sat with her lips apart. In a moment 
mre there was a patter of horses’ feet, and on they 
came. 

‘Look ! the King!” cried the gnome. 

He rode first. He was clad in purple. A chain 
of diamonds crossed his broad shoulders. A diamond 
star looped his cap on one side. The wind blew 
his long golden beard aside ; while under the gold 
of his hair lay his forehead : purple as the violets 
were his eyes. 

‘* Ah, what a beautiful King!” cried Hilda. 

Then she sat entranced as the court ladies rode 


by. She had never seen any dress like theirs, any 
cavaliers like those who rode at their sides, and as 
he passed her, the King turned and lifted his 


white plumed cap and bowed to her—bowed to 
her, Hilda! 

Then they were gone. “Ah, how beautiful 
‘¢ How dull and homely 
my dress seems! And what a life to herd sheep 
all my days! And Wilhelm—after all, Wilhelm 
is not handsome when one has seen the King !” 

“Look!” said the gnome. The King is coming 
back alone! ” 

He had returned; he had alighted; he stood 
smiling at her. 

“ My pretty maiden, who are you?” he asked. 

‘“‘T am Hilda,” said she. 

““ Wilhelm’s Hilda,” said the gnome. 

“Not quite yet,” said Hilda, angry for the firat 
time at the name she had loved so. 

The King laughed. 

“ The most beautiful Hilda in the world?” he 


said. ‘‘ Where have you been hiding all this while? 
Had I known’of you, I should have searched you 
out. Come ; you will give me a kiss, Mademoiselle 
Hilda?” 


Then her lips, that had never touched any other 


lips save those of Wilhelm’s before, touched the 
King’s. She was Wilhelm’s Hilda no longer —that 


she knew. 

“Come to the court when you will,” said the 
King. ‘Give her gold enough to buy all that she 
needs, good Master Gnome. You know where my 
treasure 1s,” 

And as he rode away the gnome, grinning and 


laughing, dragged from some recess of the earth a 
great bag of golden coin and emptied it, jingling 


and gleaming, into Hilda’s apron. 

Bat even as she held both corners in her hand, 
Something she had 
worn all her life had dropped from her forehead 
when the King kissed her. 

She climbed the mountain again. It was sunset, 
Afar she heard 


pered ; and suddenly, at the turn of the path that 


led to her own cottage, she met a tall, bright figure 
clad ia white, and shimmering like starlight. It was 


the fairy Honor. She pointed to Hilda’s forchead. 
Hilda hung her head abashed. She knew very 
well that her christening star. no longer shone 
there. 
Further on she saw Wilhelm ; he advanced to 


meet her, stared at her, gave a woeful cry, and fled 


as from a leper. : 

Still she grasped her gold and hurried on. And 
the old mother sat at her wheel at the door, 

‘© Mother!” cried Hilda. The old woman arose 
and stared at her. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘ No, it isnot my Hilda. It 
is an evil spirit in her shape. My Hilda would 
never have returned home without the star of 
honour on her forehead. Go. Hilda may be dead ; 
but you are not she.” 4 

Then Hilda began to understand the wor:h of 
that white star lost fur ever. All the yold in her 
apron could not pay its price. There was no 
welcome for her anywhere. She wandered along 
the bank of the river, and sat down in a little 
green hollow on its margin. Nutiing remained 
but to buy herself fine garments with the gnome’s 
gold, and go to court, where the king would wel- 
come her. She opened her apron and looked in 
upon all that remained to her—that for which she 
had given life’s choicest treasures. And as she 
looked, she saw that the gold was gone. It had 
changed into red rustling autumn leaves, that 
crackled as she let her apron fall, and were caught 
up and whirled away by the breezes that grew 
strong upon the mountain top as the sun went 
down. And she knew also, that as this evil fairy 
gold had changed to worthlessness, so had the 
King and his court; that they also were but 
visions, evoked by the gnome’s cruel power, to 
tempt her and rub her of the star, without which 
life was worthless. ‘The victim of a mad delusion, 
she lay there,|desolate and lost forever ; for Honour 
has but one star and one cross to give either to 
man or woman. 

At dawn the miller saw something floating 
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On the removal of some coffins from a vault in 
a metropolitan church not very, very long since, it 
has been whispered, truly or not, one of the 
gentleman who was present had the curiosity to 
have a few of the coffins opened before they were 
conveyed to their new depository, and that upon 
being opened they were found to contain nothing 
but—-sawdust ! If true, it is a pity that, notwith- 
standing some conventional irregularity in opening 
the coffins, there was not sufficient moral courage 
associated with the inquiring spirit to proclaim the 
discovery. The question, of course, is, what could 
have become of the bodies? Were the persons 
represented to be buried never buried in the church 
or vault at all? Did a sham funeral take place? 
Were the bodies sold for anatomical purposes? If 
so, were there two coffins, and the changes rung 
in the hearse? Could the coffins have been con- 
nected with any swindle upon life assurance offices? 
Conjecture is baffled by such a story. 

Tue Homes oF oTHER Days.—Homes, like 
other earthly things, are subject to change. Our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, in their plastered timber 
dwellings, where family and servants were seated 
at the same table, present but a rough specimen of 
homes ; and though the Normans curtailed their 
excess, and introduced more abstemious habits, 
yet, under the eye of proud feudal barons, the com- 
forts of domestic life but slowly advanced. The 
homes and habits of England were manifestly im- 
proved in the stirring times of the Plantagenets. 
Their dresses became costly and decorative ; tables 
were spread with luxuries, and a taste for the 
elegances of life began to be cultivated. Home 
comforts multiplied still more during the times of 
the Tudors. Bishop Latimer speaks of his father, 
a yeoman, having a farm of £3 or £4 a-year, of 
which he tilled enough to keep half-a-dozen men, 
with pasture for 100 sheep and 30 cows. He kept 
his son at school till he sent him to the university, 
gave to each of his daughters a marriage portion of 
£5, lived on terms of hospitality with his neigh- 
bours, and gave alms to the poor—all betokening 
great progress in the-comforts and duties of home. 
From the Reformation till now the domestic cha- 
racter of the English people has been progressively 
developed and refined; nor can any well-wisher 
of his country reuder greater services than by de- 
tecting and removing evils which weaken home 
attachments, by cherishing home duties, and pro- 
moting home comforts.—Quiver. 


in his dam. It was Hilda, in her Sunday dress 
and with her black hair braided like a crown. Some 
of the rustling autumn leaves were in it yct, but 
no ss could have guessed that they were ever fairy 
gold. 

They buried her in the little graveyard, and the 
maidens who looked upon the dead forehead shrunk 
away. Asfor Wilhelm, he never looked at all;. 
but no one else since that day has ever been troth- 
plight to him, nor ever will be. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—_>— 
THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING, 

The National Thanksgiving is certainly the only 
topic likely to be heard about from Saturday to 
Monday, .and therefore we fearlessly class it under 
the above heading. The procession and the deco- 
rations are, par excellence, THE news of this 
memorable week. The National Thanksgiving 
has absorbed all the interest of the people—little 
else has been thought about or talked about. 

Those who connect their ideas of a procession 
with the Lord Mayor’s Show, or the semi-bar- 
barous state of the middle ages, might be dis- 
appointed with the procession. It was certainly 
not a pageant,—yet there was a quiet dignity 
appropriate to the occasion, in the few carriages, 
with their harnesses of crimson, tassels, and the 
Royal equipage with its six sleek brown horses. 

The interest of the occasion centred in the 
Royal carriage—in the Prince of Wales, whom at 
one time we despaired ever to welcome amongst 
us again; and the Queen, so long a stranger to her 
subjects. 

The decorations of Ludgate-hill and Fleet-street 
were very well designed and carried out. On the 
outside of St. Paul's on the facade above the sup- 
porting columns appeared a text in crimson and 
gold. Down Ludgate-hill on each side Venetian 
masts supported garlands of flowers, and arches of 
flowers were also sustained across the road, having 
in the centre of each a dove bearing a wreath. 

The triumphal arch at Farringdon-street was an 
erection of great taste. In imitation of a Gothic 
gateway surmounted by a cross, and studded at 
the top with small satin flags, red and green 
alternately. 

On either side of Fleet-street the second-floor 
windows were hung with a scarlet cloth fringed 
with yellow ; abundance of flags decorated the win- 
dows and hung across the road. The lamp-posts 
were painted blue and gold, and surmounted with 
Prince of Wales’s feathers in cut chandelier drops. 

Temple Bar, tinted and gilt, hung with crimson 
draperies, and crowned with a tropby of flags, pre- 
sented a new aspect. 

Holborn attempted a floral decoration that was 
a kind of parody on Ludgate-hill. 

A beautiful tiiumphal arch was erected: at 
Reyent circus. It represented lattice work, with 
a border of evergreens, decorated with a variety 
of flags. In a group of evergreens in the centre 
of the arch was a miniature bust of the Prince 
of Wales, and an inscription on vel+et beneath it, 
wishing him a long life. 

We hear it said that ene of the balconies erected 
fell, precipitating forty persons into the street, all 
of whom were more or less injured, and two 
killed. 

It is also said several women and children were 
killed in the crowd. 

One young woman was severely hurt by a bar- 
barous effort to tear off her chignon, which hap- 
pened to be her own hair. This was three o’clock 
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AtMoND PowprER.—Blanch six pounds of bitter 
almcnds, dry and beat them, and express from 
them one pint of oil ; then beat them in an iron 
mo:tar, aud pass the powder through a sieve: it 
must be kept from air and moisture in a glass 
jar: used in place of soap far washing the hands, 
it imparts a singular delicacy t» their appearance. 

AROMATIC ViInEGAR.— Digest in two pounds of 
acetic acid, one ounce each of the dried tops of 
rosemary, and tke dried leaves of sage, half-an- 
ounce each of the dried flowers of lavender and of 
bruised cloves, for seven days; then express the 
liquid, and filter it through paper. 

Another aromatic vinegar, for sprinkling through 
apartments during the prevalence of fevers, or any 
contagious complaints, is made thus : 

Take of common vinegar any quantity, mix a 
sufficient quantity of powdered chalk with it to 
destroy the acidity, let it subside, and pouring off 
the liquid, dry the white powder in the sun, or by 
the fire. When perfectly dry, put it into a stone 
vessel, and pour upon it sulphuric acid as long as 
white acid fumes continue tu ascend. 

CAMPHORATED VINEGAR. — Triturate half-an- 
ounce of camphor with a little rectified spirit, and 
dissolve it in six ounces of acetic acid. 

Cotp CrEeamM.—Melt very gradually two ounces 
of white wax with half-a-pint of oil of almonds, 
adding as it cools half-a-pint of rose-water. 

ANOTHER.—Simmer together one ounce of sper- 
maceti, half-an-ounce of virgin wax, and one ounce 
of almond oil ; when well incorporated, put it into 
cold spring water, and beat it with the hand an 
hour and a half. Put it up ina jar, and cover it 
with pure spring water, which must be changed 
every day. 

CREAM OF RosEes.—Take one pound of oil of 
sweet almonds, one ounce each of spermaceti and 
white wax, one pint of essence of nerole, Put the 
oil, wax, and spermaceti, into a well-glazed pipkin 
over a clear fire, and when completely melted, pour 
in the rose-water by degress, and keep beating 
until the compound becomes like pomatum ; now 
add the essence, and put the cream into pots 
covered with leather. 


.m. 
x On the whole, the streets were orderly, and the 
accidents comparatively few. 

In the course of the afternoon Sangster’s circus 
followed the Royal route, and all those whose 
chief delight is in ‘‘a show” were gratified by as 
much tinsel as they would like perhaps to have 
seen in the Royal procession. Men in armour, 
dromedaries, camels, little boys astride on two 
white horses and guiding four gorgeous cars, the 
point of admiration culminating in one surmounted 
by a lady representing Britannia with a real 
living lioness beside her. 


Bap thoughts quickly ripen into bad actions. 

RalIsIN¢ THE WIND,—An anecdote is told of an 
eminent judge now dead. While a junior he had 
to speak of some questionable proceeding, and said, 
“Gentlemen of the jury, the defendant has heen 
amusing himself by flying kites.” ‘‘ Doing what ?” 
said the judge. ‘ Flying kites, my lord ; putting 
his name to accommodation bills.”” ‘* Why are they 
called kites?” ‘* Why, my Jord, there is con- 
nection between the schoolboy’s kite and the 
wind ; only, in one instance, the wind raises the 
kite, in the other the kite raises the wind.” 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
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Frencu Mone oF Fryine Porators.—Cut them 
in whatever shape you wish, above a bowl of cold 
water, so they will drop into it. Then drain and 
wipe them dry. This must be done quickly, so as 
not to allow the potatoes to become reddish. 
Have a coarse towel ready, then turn the potatoes 
into a colander, sprinkle salt on them, and serve 
hot. Jf you wish them light or swelled leave the 
potatoes in the colander only about half-a-minute, 
then put them back in the pan while very hot, stic 
for about a minute, and put them again in the 
colander. If the fat is very hot, when dropped 
into it for the second time, they will swell. 

How to Extraot Corrre.—A scientific paper 
says:—‘‘If coffee, after roasting, were made as 
fine as flour by pounding in a mortar, it could be 
extracted so much better as to require no more 
than two-fifths as. much as if it were only coarsely 
ground. An equally strong extract can be made 
by allowing water to stand on the grounds, as by 
giving it a boil or by filtering through it. The 
latter method is the true one for retaining all the 
aroma. When coffee beans are roasted, and empy- 
reumatic oil is produced, which, being very volatile, 
is expelled if thecoftee extract be boiled. It is 
better to make the grounds as fine as flour, and to 
extract by filtration, and never to boil. 

How To Cure Hamu.—The meat, after being 
cut, must be rubbed, piece by piece, with very 
finely powdered saltpetre on the flesh side, and 
where the leg is cut off a tea-spoonful (not heaped) 
to each ham, a desert-spoonful to each shoulder, 
and about half that quantity to each middling 
and jowl; this must be rubbed in. Then salt it 
by packing a thin coating of salt on the flesh 
side of each piece, say one-half inch thick, pack 
the pieces on a scaffolding or on a floor with strips 
of plank laid a few inches apart all over it (that 
is, under the meat); the pieces must be placed 
skin side down, in the following order :—First 
layer, hams; second, shoulder ; third, jowls; 
fourth, middlings—take the spare-ribs out of the 
middlings. The meat must lie in this wise—six 
weeks if the weather is mild, eight if very cold, 
the brine being allowed to run off freely. 

Gatt Soap.—Gall soap, for the washing of fine 
silken cloths and ribbons, is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner :—In a vessel of copper one pound 
of cocoa-nut oil is heated to 60° Fah., whereupon 
half-a-pound of caustic soda is added, with con- 
stant stirring. In another vessel half-a-pound of 
white Venetian turpentine is heated, and when 
quite hot stirred into the copper kettle. This 
kettle is then {covered and left for four hours, 
being gently heated, after which the fire is 
increased until the contents are perfectly clear, 
whereupon one pound of ox-gall is added. After 
this enough of good, perfectly dry Castile soap is 
stirred into the mixture to cause the whole to yield 
but little under the pressure of the finger; for 
which purpose from one to two pounds of soap are 
required for the above quality. After cooling, the 
soap is cut into pieces. It is excellent, and will 
not injure the finest colours. 


A story of Theodore Hook is told by Cornelius 
O’Dowd in his last essay, to the effect that at 
seme civic banquet, on the appearance of a fifth 
course of danties, Hook laid down his knife and 
fork, and declared that he would “take the rest 
out in money.” The idea, O’Dowd declares, was 
‘‘eminently British.” 

A LADY, more favoured with fortune than educa- 
tion, at a soirée which she lately gave, desired her 
daughter to play “ the fashionable new ‘malady’ 
she got fiom London last. week.” The pretty girl 
obeyed, and it was very catching.—American 
Paper. 

An American paper says ;— We have adopted 
the eight-hour system in this office. Wecommence 
work at eight o’clock in the morning and close at 
eight in the evening.” 

Much tongue and much judgment seldom go 
together, for talking and thinking are too quite 
different faculties, and commonly there is most 
depth where there is least noise. 

When I lost my wife every family in the town 
offered me another; but when I lost ny pe 
nobody offered to make him good.—French ade 

We never heard of a man committing oe e 
for want of a loaf of bread Ms oe he often done 
for the want of a coach.—J/ocl atte’: 

aK shrewd little fellow, who had just pega oD 
read Latin, astonished the master by the following 
translations :— Vir, a man; gi, & ere Dee ern) & 
reer A ea bishop congratulated @ poor priest 
on the good air which he breathed in his parish, to 
which the latter replied :— Yes, my lord, the air 
would be good enough if I could only live on it !’" 
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TO PART AND MEET AGAIN. 


—_—+—_ 

Tt was a bright sunny day in the early spring 
when the mistress of Maidstone Manor came back 
to her home after long and lonely wanderings in far 
and foreign lands. Five years before, she had fled 
from that home, with a tempest of passion and 
despair convulsing her heart and soul ; for the 
husband whom she loved had seemed, at least, to 
be unfaithful to his marriage vows, and she, too 
proud to endure his treachery, or to inquire into 
its cause, had fled from him at the first breath of 
the scandal, without even giving him the chance to 
explain away the suspicious circumstances which 
had given rise to it. 

And then his pride was roused in its turn ; that 
explanation which she would not stay to hear he 
now refused to give. Their beautiful house was 
closed and left in the care of two old servants, and 
the Hon. Charles Courcy’s name appeared on the 
list of “fashionable arrivals” at one of the most 
fashionable city hotels. For four long years he 
held no communication of any kind with his absent 
wife. But in the fifth year, as his health began to 
fail. and his courage to sink beneath the slow, sure 
touch of an insiduous disease, he bade his physician 
recall her to his side, and tell her that he had been 
innocent of all that she had suspected—that if she 
would only return, all would be forgotten and for- 
given, and that the last days of their life should be 
happier and more peaceful than the first had been 
in their home beside the sea. 

A glad, warm answer had been returned to that 
formal letter. Agatha Courcy, convinced at last 
of the fearful mistake that she had made, could 
not humble herself sufficiently to the husband 
whom she had wronged. 

“JT am not worthy to look upon your dear face 
as yet,” she wrote. “ But I return at once, to 
make our home the place of rest and peace and 
beauty that it once was. Meet me there, my hus- 
band, on the thirtieth of next month, and there I 
will kneel at your feet, and accept the forgivene=s 
which you have so nobly offered, even before my 
pride would allow me to ask it. Trust me, my 
dearest, my whole future life shall be given en- 
tirely to you, and.in every way will I strive to 
atone for the misery my desertion has caused you. 
Oh, yes, our last day shall indeed be better and 
happier than the first ; for never, never can I doubt 
you again, now you have shown me go plainly that 
your heart is indeed my own.” 

Not one word of hisillness did shewrite. Evidently 
she had strong faith in the power of her love and 
care to renew life’s failing forces within his breat. 
But he, as he read that fervent letter, looked up 
at his physician with a saddened glance. 

“The thirtieth of next month!” he said ina 
low voice. ‘I sball meet her; but how? My 
dear friend, if my forebodings have, any reason in 
them—” he paused, and then added, “Tell her 
how I loved her and forgave her—t-ll her this!” 

He pressed the letter passionately to his lips, 
then laid it upon his heart ; and there were tears 
in the eyes of that grave physician, as he turned 
away. 

* * * * 

All was bright and beautiful in the seaside home 
on the thirtieth day of May. The doors and 
windows were flung wide open to admit the fresh 
warm air, and glimpses of bright carpets, luxurious 
furni‘ure, and valuable pictures in their gilded 
frames, could be caught by the curious passers-by. 


A complete staff of servants had been organised, a 
rooms with a warm Southern aspect had 
for the invalid, aud in those rooms 
nll the giaceful mementos of her long wanderings 
in foreign lands were distributed by the hands of 
Placing the easy chair and 
decked with 
fy sh flowers from the greenhouse, and spread 


with a delicate repast, she went to the open 
A white sail 


Soon it would 
below, and he, be- 
Joved throngh all the dark hours and days and 
years of doubt and misunderstanding, would be 


suit of 
been prepared 


the expectant wife. 


luxurious footstool beside the table, 


window and looked eagerly out. 
was speeding swiftly up the bay. 
drop its anchor.near the beach 


once more within her arms ! 


Ringing the bell, she gave a few last orders to 


her housekeeper, and then retiring to her own room, 
began her toilet. 
ful and graceful than of old, and so the silken 
saceping dress 
fair hair was ga 


braids at the back of 
A half-blown rose in those 
another at her breast, 


her wedding ring. 
made her look no fairer, 


jy, i 
point, where the vessel was just now rounding to, 


He must not tind her le+s beauti- 


was quickly donned, and the bright 
thered back from the rounded cheek 
and pure white brow, and fastened in heavy 
the classically shaped hea. 
sunny tresses, and 
that was all her adornment 
—no gems, no gold, except the glittering circle of 
Yet gold cr gems could have 
as, with her blue eyes 
flashing, and her whole face radiant with love and 
she left the house and hurried down. to the 
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A group of gentlemen stood on the deck, lookiug 
earnestly at her. Behind them was an indistinct 
black mass—what, she neither knew nor cared to 
ask, so eager was she to look upon her husband’s 
face once more, And they were consulting t - 
gether, their glances of surprise turniog now and 
then upon her. What did it mean? And where, 
oh, where was he ? 

"A. boat swung downward from the ship’s side. 
One gentleman was its only passenger, a middle- 
aged man, handsome and stately, but not her hus- 
band, He landed and cametoward her, his face grave 
and sad, his manner anxious, but protecting. “And 
then, for the first time, a thought of the coming 
evil dashed across her heart. She turned pale, 
and staggered forward a step to meet him. 

“My husband! Ob; sir, where is he ?’’ she 
said breathlessly. 

“Have you received no letters since your 
return, Mrs, Courcy ?”” he asked, as he took her 
on his arm. 

“T_yes—they came this morning. I was too 
happy and too eager to read them. For God’s sake 
tell me. What is it? And where is he!” 

Alas! my poor child! He was very ill when 
I wrote to you for him. He sank rapidly from 
that time, though he longed and prayed and 
yearned to live to see you. I have a message for 
you; and, in Heaven, let us hope that you may 
meet again !” 

His voice broke into a sob, his eyes were full of 
tears ; he leaned forward, as if he would shelter 
her from the sight upon that vessel's deck. It 
was a coffin, that they were lowering, beneath its 
velvet pall, to the boat that rocked below! Ske 
gazed wildly at it for one moment, and then sank 
sensless at the kind physician’s feet. 

And thus they met again, after the long earthly 
parting— after all the doubt, the passion, and the 
grie “My whole future life shall be given en- 

ey teyou,” she bad written in that letter 
\ Lichwas lying on_his dead heart, waiting for 
buiial. She kept that promise to the end. Jur 
her )ifewas spent beside that grave; and now she 
rests therewith him ! 


AMUSING SCRAPS. 
—— 


Tng best wey toimprove tbe lot of woman is to 
put a good house on it, and a good man in the 
house. 

Many a forture of a “ round” million or two 
has not been acq uired ‘‘on the square.” 

Wat s that which increases the effect by 
diminishing the cause“}—A pair of snuffers. 

In trying to fight down his sorrows, a man 
should always strike one of his own sighs. 

Wnuy is the letter 3 like a sewing machine? 
_—Becauseis n\k23 needles needless. 

THE poor):)»? of large cities are peculiarly 
liable to room-a' tic panes. 

How lI nz is the longest letter in the alphabet ? 
It is an L (ell) long. 

GENERAL Court.—Waiting on half-a-dozen girls 
at the same time. 

Tu candy date is said to be the most common 
election fru't. 

A MAN ought to keep out of trade if he can’t 
get “ tin.” 

One way to get a roaring trade is to buy a 
menagerie. 

TuE woman question —What did she have on ? 

PRuDES are coquettes gone to seed. 

Tue first sunshade was an eclipse. 

RELATIVE beauty—A pretty cousin. 


Cresar founded Rome, retorted, 
found it ; he found it in Italy. 


wife's opinions. 


hound. 
Wuy are teeth like yerbs? They are regular, 
irregular, and defe ctive. 


morning, and mist at ni ht. 
Tie town clerk of Hartford, United States, 
reports one death last year ‘‘ from ignorance,” 


arrangements of 
Play. 

A man’s perplexit 
fold when his better 
tinual scowl upon her brow. 

Hox can never be transferred, never repeated 
in the experience of an individual. The place 
consecrated by parental ~ love, by the innocence 
and sports of childhood, is the only home of the 
human heart. 


A pepAnt being taken to task for ssying that 
“T tell you he did 


A BRILLIANT young married lady wants to know 
if it is bigamy for a man to become wedded to his 


Is it possible for a spotted dog to be anything 
but a spotted dog ?1—Pechaps it might be a grey- 


WHEN is money damp? When it is dew in the 


Forp husband : ** Tell me, Mary, how to woo 
thee.’ Practical wife : “ Less of that, and more 
money.” 


BARRING bad-tempered wives and corns, the 
this earth are passable——gld 


ies are increased a hundred- 
half moves about with a con- 
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A KIND-HEARTED Irishman, riding on horseback 


to a mill, placed a bag of corn across his own 
shoulders, so as not to burden his horse with it. 


“JT say, Pat, did you ever see a teetotaller 
drunk?” “ Och, I’ve seen many a man drunk, 


but I could not tell whether he was a teeto- 


taller or not.” 
“My chile,’’said Uncle Sambo to bis beloved son, 
don’t yon nebber do any work afore breakfas’. 


Ef it am necessary to work afore breakfas’, you jes’ 
hab your breakfas’ fust. 


16 take only two letters from money, and have 


but one left is considered a neat thing. But we 
have heard of a man who took money from letters 


so there wasn’t any left. 

A YouNG man sometimes gives a lock of his hair 
to his sweetheart before he marries her. After 
marriage she helps herself without scissors. 

Many young men are so improvident they can- 
not keep anything but late hours. 

‘‘ Now, Ichabod,” said an aged New Hampshire 
matron to her son, who was about to sail for the 
Black Sea, “don’t you go swimming in that sea 
you're agoing to, ’cause I don't want you to 
ea a a blackamoor, if negroes are allowed to 
vote. 

_ THE other day a gentleman, for being in very 
bigh spirits (of wine) was sent to prison. ‘‘ Why 
did you not bail him out?’ inquired a mutual 
friend. ‘Bail him out!” exclaimed the other; 
‘why you could not pump him out.” 

An English farmer's wife, who, some time ago, 


found that a party of Baptists had performed the 
inaugural ceremony of their sect on her premises, 
exclaimed indignantly, ‘‘ Drat the creatures! I'll 
teach them to leave all their nasty sins in my 
pond.” 


WHAT we believe to be the most laconic “‘ address 


to the jury” on record was delivered by Mr. Mon- 
tague Bere, Q.C., at Bristol, the other day. The 


Recorder summed up the case in the following 
words :—‘ Gentlemen of the jury, which of the 
parties have spoken the truth ?” 


R ENIGMAS, CHARADES, RIDDLES, &c. 
[We shall be happy to receive contributions and 
answers to this column from our readers. ] 


CHARADES. 


My first is what you're doing now, 
My second is procured from stone, 
Before my whole you often stand, 
But mostly when you are alone. 
If. 
My first is the lightest of things without doubt 
My second we should not be always without, 
My whole you will find as a great prize is reckoned, 
By people who are a long way from my second. 


II. 
Enough for me, too much for two, and nothing at all 


for three. 
ENIGMA. 
From rosy gates we issue forth, 
From east to west from south to north, 
Unseen, unfelt, by night by day, 
. Abroad we take our airy way : 
We foster love and kindly strife, 
The bitter and the sweet of life ; 
Piercing and sharp, we would like steel, 
Now, smooth as oil, those wounds we heal. 


Not strings of pearls are valued more, 
Nor gems encased in liquid ore ; 

Yet thousands of us every day 
Worthless and vile are cast away. 

Ye wise, secure with bars of brass 

The double gates through which we pass 
For, once escaped, back to our cell ; 
Nor art, nor man, can us compel. 


‘ CONUNDRUMS, 
1. py nee ae ae found? 
2. What did Sir Joseph Paxton s i 
at Chatsworth ? Pp et first in the garden 
3. Which was the longest day in Adam’s life? 
4, Who was the first nobleman mentionedin the Bible ? 
5. Why is a tradesman like a divinity student? 
6. Why is a mouse like grass? 
ath hy is a room full of married ladies like an empty 
e 


ANSWERS. 
ENIGMAS. 
1. Welcome. 2. Heroine. 

: TRANSPOSITION. 

Trish, Iris (the rainbow) sir, si, shire, 
CONUNDRUMS. 
1. When Eve presented him with a little Cain (cane). 
2) Because it was built for one sovercign and finished 
for another. 

3. When he slept with his forefathers. 
4, Because there is only one “man” in it. 
5. Because forty days are lent and not returned, 
6. 365, because every dog has its day. 
7. Because it is under a crown. 


Good value for money is desired by all, but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance} 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. or thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,538 Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book- 


sellers. 
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“sinew THOMAS BRYER & CO., 


Feb. 24, at The Rectory, Wapping, the wife of the Rev. 
Beg to inform the Public that they have Purchased by Tender of the Trustees, the ENTIRE 


S. B. Burnaby, of a son. 
Feb. 25, at The Grove, Sudbury, Suffolk, the wife of 
STOCK of WILLIAM WEATHERILL, of Westbourne-grove, Draper, &e., &e., at a 
DISCOUNT of 434 PER CENT. OFF COST PRICE, and are offering the same at their 


ANNUAL SALE, 


WHICH COMMENCES TO-DAY. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 24, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, Mr. D. G. Cave, to 
Emily Maria Webster, of Chinnar, Oxon. 

Feb. 24, at the parish church, West Hackney, B. 8. 
Fleet, Esq., of Brook-hill, East Barnet, Herts, to Jane 
Seager, of 3, Clydesdale-villas, TLondon-road, Lower 
Clapton. 

i a 
DEATHS. ‘ 

Feb. 24, at Meopham Court, Kent, Mr. R. Barnett, in 
the fifty-second year of his age. , 

Feb. 25, at Bath, Ellen Thornhill, wife of E. Bartlett, 
Esq., L.D.S. 


N.B.—ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FICURES. 


44, AND 45, KING WILLIAM-STREET, AND 
6, ARTHUR-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE. 


FIVE MINUTES, WALK FROM THE CANNON-STREET AND MANSION HOUSE STATIONS. 


See ee ee 
THE LADIES’ COMPANION 


IS A GOOD MANUFACTURED BY PRICES FROM 


SEWING MACHINE. 4. E. COOPER 11 0. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD, EASY WEEKLY PAYMENTS TAKEN 


ee 
BREAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL A*‘D 
Comrortinc.—* By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.” — Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water or milk. Each packet 
itlabelled— JamES Epps AND Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also, makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 
If THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the GLENFIELD Stancu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 


the directions printed on every package, and if this| Printed Instructions Gratis. 281, BETHNAL GREEN ROAD,| aii other Makes kept in 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you BUY OF THE MAKER. Next to the Fire Engine Station. Stock. 


ask for GLENFIELD STAROH, cee that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware therefore of spurious 
imitations. ° 

Borwicr’s Custarp PowpeEr is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d. 
packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins. 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire : “I consider Buxrer’s NERVINE a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: “I have tried BunTER’s NERVINE 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. pér packet ; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 


THE THEATRES. 
—_+—_—_ 


ele ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.— 


Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. Chatterton. Every 
Evening, at 7, AMY ROBSART. Mrs, Hermann_Vezin, 
Mesdames Fanny Addison, Kate Ryan; Mr. J. C. Cowper, 
Messrs. J. B. Howard, Terris, Brittain Wright, F. Vokes. 
Beep with the grand Christmas pantomime, ‘TOM 


THE GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 
(SNow HILL STATION), 
BIRMINGHAM. 


“‘One of the most elegant, com- 
fortable, and economical hotels in 
the three kingdoms.”—The Field, 
July 31, 1869. 

‘From experience gained by re- 
peated visits, we are happy to be 
onl e) bienté to bs exceeding com- 
; ort 0 is hotel. We have much 

OYAL LYCEUM TH EATRE.—Sole pleasure in recommending it.”— The 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman.—Every Engineer, October 14, 1870. 
Evening, at 7, MY TURN NEXT: Mr. G. Belmore. At “An establishment remarkable for 
8, THE BELLS: Messrs. H. Irving, F. Hall, F. W. Irish, its able management, reasonable 
H. Crellin; Miss G. Pauncefort, Miss Fanny Heywood. charges, and general comfort.”— 
To conclude with PICKWICK: Messrs. G, Belmore, Bell's Life, June 17, 1871. 
Charles Warner, Addison, G. Murray, Odell, Irish, H. 
“ ate ; Mesdames Hill, La Fontaine, Kate Manor, and 
well, : : 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE CoMPANtrEs’ ACTS, 
1862-67, Feb. 27, 1871. 


To brace the nerves, to overcome mearsiiee and AIETY THEATRE, STRAND.—Sole THE 
disinclination ‘to activity, to prevent irregu arities, we Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hollingshead. 
should recommend recourse to be had to Kearsley’s Every Evening, at 7, MARRIAGE AUX LANTERNES: ANTI-ADULTERATION ASSOCIATION 
Widow Welch’s Female Pills, which are a really invigo- Misses Loseby, Tremaine. 7.45, PAUL PRY: Mr. Toole, (LIMITED) 
rating tonic medicine. Creating an appetite ; correcting | Miss E. Farren, Mr. Rignold, &c. At 9.30, THESPIS: ¥ 


indigestion ; dispelling flatulency ; curing headache ; 
relieving shortness of breath and palpitations of the 
heart, Used with great success by the medical pro- 
fession, and proved by over 20,000 people annually to be 
a certain means of relief, Sold by all chemists in boxes 
in white wrappers (which notice particularly to avoid 
deception), or by post, free for 36 stamps, of J. Sanger 
and Sons, 150, Oxford-street, London, W. 


Messrs. Toole, Taylor, the Paynes, &c. ; Misses Clary, 


Farren, Loseby, &c. Ballet and Chorus. Offices: Adelphi Chambers, 6, John-street, Adelph 
W.C., 


iinet raw rb betas entirely permissive have prove. 

é as s totally inoperative. The primary object of the Associa- 

Mrs. Raymond. After which, MEG’S DIVERSION: | tion isto secure the introduction oth compulsory Bill 

Messrs. H. T. Craven, W. Swanborough, H. Crouch, | against the Adulteration of Food, Drink, and Drugs. 

Turner; Mesdames Ada Swanborough, F, Hughes, and | And, further, to aid such measures by eliciting a large 
Armstrong. Followed by PYGMALION. amount of public support, by petition and otherwise. 

: To — out pees = Benscosstys for such legislation 

y analyses of the chief articles of Food now sup lied in 

{URREY THEATRE.— Sole Manager, | ail parts of the Metropolis (and elsewhere, as ine means 

KS) Mr. Shepherd. This Evering, at 7, MASTER'S | of the Association admit), ahd by a Monthly Report 

LODGE NIGHT: Messrs. Murray, Yarnold ;_ Miss | thereon—for which purpose the services and laboratory 

Temmon. At a quarter to 8, NOBODY’S FORTUNE: | ofan eminent Food authority and Chemist have been 

Messrs. Shepherd, Edgar, Murray, Warde, Yarnold, | secured. 


a ca 
Ree STRAND THEATRE.—Sole 


Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough. Every 
Evening at 7, LODGERS AND DODGERS; Mr. W. Joyce; 
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THE LADY’s OWN PAPER is published by R. G. 
CARTER at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be 
obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents 
throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General 
Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; single copies, post free, 
for Threehalfpence. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six Lines and under (col. measure) .... 38. 6d. 


Every additional Line............. -.++ 08. 6d. Newbound, Butler ; Miss M aria B. Jones, Mrs. Shepherd. |} Further to seek out and prosecute in cases of injurious 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under ...... 6s. Od. With THE TRADESMAN’S SON: Mr. Edgar; Mrs. | adulteration and fraud, and obtain convictions when 
Every additional Line,..... .. 1s. Od. Shepherd, Miss Edgar. possible under the existing laws. 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series. 
Stamps and Post-office Orders payable at Fleet-street, 
to ROBERT GEORGE CARTER. 
Advertisements and Communications should be sent to 
the Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-strect, B.C. 


: By so doing to relieve individuals from the cost, loss of 
time, and inconvenience entailed on them in attempting 


no LADIES.—The Shrewsbury Water- to enforce the penal clauses of the existing Acts. 


po . To concentrate public opinion by means of numerousl 
: proof TWEED CLOAKS, SKIRTS, and JACKETS | signed petitions Pitensively ativaaabd amongst the in. 
in every variety of shape or colour are supplied by the | fuential classes, and press upon Parliament the urgent 
original makers, E. W. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High-| necessity for passing a compulsory Act ina matter of such 
street, Shrewsbury. _ Patterns and prices post free. vital importance as regards the Health and well-being of 
all, more be arerea ed ne poores classes. 
+ To carry out these objects the Association appeal to the 
MATEUR THEATRICALS and public in general for sympathy and aipcore By signing 
GRAND COSTUME BALLS.—Every appendage | the petitions submitted by their canvassers and further, 
for the above in elegant and superior style, at NATHAN’S,|to defray necessary expenses, by Subscriptions or 
the celebrated, eminent Court costumier, Tichborne } Donations. t 
street, Regent-street, only. ‘Their splendid Portable} The canvassers are authorised to receive Subscriptions 
Theatre, with scenery and every appendage, on hire. and Donations, but in all cases a receipt from the office. 
The books of the Association will at all convenient 
times be opened for the inspection of Contributors, and 


NEES for the SICK WANTED.—The | reports regularly transmitted. 


SE ————___ Pannen teamed 


OUR MONTHLY PARTS. 


We intend issuing Monthly Parts, in Coloured 
Wrapper, containing 
COLOURED FASHION PLATES, CUT 
OUT PATTERNS, &c. 

PRICE 7d., Post Free 8d. 


OFFICE, 3, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET. 


lication to 


x dy. Si <e ; bree Nursing Association, for Protestant Ab Further particulars forwardeny CONE Secretary. 
owready. Sixpence. has VACANCIES for PROBATIONERS, young women 0 be My 
RS. BULL'S WINTER P ARTY, | £004 character, between the ages of 21 and 40. Ladies 
M By the Author of the ‘Times’ Newspaper for Mi ea lt os ae vor eats ope to soninon 

.: . Miss L. iS, Lady Superintendent, Royal Free Hos i- 2 ; 
1962.7) ustrated, tal, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. tee Pi-| | osEPIT PERRY, Es¢., Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall 
JOHN B. DAY, 3, Savoy-street, Strand; and all Book- street, E.C. 


sellers. a 


: ' MACHINISTS AND YOUNG LADIES 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. ‘ hi . Published the 15th of each month, 
N the CURABILITY of CANCER, WANED, to learn Sewing Machines—|_. awrr ADULTERATION REVIEW. 


and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without Thomas's, Howe’s, Singer’s, Wilcox and Gibbs's, ; ted to securing PURITY in F 
Surgical Osea ott Malrgetl by anaccount of the Cures Wheeler and Wilson’s, Glements’s—for button-holes, Deed DRUGS. 3 ASSEN 
effected in England. embroidery, &c., 5s.—for mantles, dressmaking, tailoring, , Price 2d., or per ann., pp. 2s, 


By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. underclothing, &c., 3s.—bootwork, flowering, &c., 58. 5 : nicetrect, Adelphi 
London: Wyman and Sons, 1. Great Queen-street,.| materials found free ; employment and good wages after- Foblishce. 6, John , phi, and H, VICKERS, 
W.c, wards, 141, mford-street, Blackfriars. 
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THE LADY'S 


PAPER. 


OWN [Marca 2, 1872. 


> 


THE HOME WASHER 
SE IS A SIMPLE, 
AN COMPACT, 
z AND 
EFFICIENT 
WASHING MACHINE. 


Boiling, Soaking, and 
Rubbing unnecessary. 
A Complete Machine, to 
Wash, Wring, & Mangle, 
for £5 5s. 

HOME WASHER, only 
£3 10s. 
Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station. 
Tilustrated Lists Free. 


BELL AND CO., 


Rereee Ta ‘*" 
> = aa 490, OXFORD STREET, 
u LONDON, W.C. 


TO PREVENT TYPHOID FEVER. 


‘BY ° ROYAL 
HER MAJESTY’S LETTERS PATENT. 


HAVE YOUR CISTERNS FITTED WITH 
WESTO AND PINDER’S } 
PATENT OVER-FLOW PIPES; 


AND YOUR CLOSETS FITTED ON THEIR IMPROVED 
PRINCIPLE, 
REQUIRING NO SOIL TRAP, 

To prevent the effluvia from the drain-pipe infecting 
the water in the Cistern. Highly recommended by 
the Highest medical authority. 

PRICES: LARGE OVERFLOW, 13s 64—SMALL DO, 11s 6d 


CARRILHO, PINDER, AND CO., 
Inventors, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of Fittings 
to Joint Pipes without Solder, and the Protector 
Over-Flow Pipe, to prevent contagion from 
the Drain Pipe to the Cistern. 


23, Bast-street, Walworth, London. 
TRY 
MOLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE 
BOOTS 


FOR DURABILITY, COMFORT & FASHION, 


SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY BOOTS, 
fete the following IMPORTANT ADVAN- 
1. DURABILITY—Iasting considerably longer (the 

tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), while 
costing no more than ordinary Boots. 

2. APPEARANCE.—The tread being equalized, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright and 
jn shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from Boots 
worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause of corns 
and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention. 

See TESTIMONIALS with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, pcst free on application. The Trade supplied with 
Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale —MOLE’S PATENT BOOT COMPANY, LIMITED. 

CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 
Chief Depot—4 and 5, Tottenham Court Road, 


London. 
Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


i ADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS, FOR 
DAMP WEATHER. 

:Levant Morocco or Glove Kid, light, soft and durable, 
2s. Velvet Elastic Boots, flannel lined, 5s. 6d. Slippers, 
3s. 6d. Illustrated Catalogues post free, with particulars 
of convenient arrangements for country residents. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


DARNEY and PRIOR, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
51, DAVIES STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, W 
(Opposite Claridge’s Hotel.) 
MANUFACTORY :—New Inn Yard, Tottenham-court-road. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded for the New Compensating 
ron Cottage Grand. Warranted not to deteriorate in 
pitch or tone, or require re-regulating in any climate. 
PIANOFORTES Manufactured expressly for Schools, 
as exhibited in the Educational Section of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, 1871. is 
FIRST CLASS PIANOFORTES for Concerts, Institu- 
tions, &c., at moderate charges. 
PIANOFORTES TUNED AND REPAIRED. 


Emporium for Manufactured Articles of 
nearly Every Description, 
82, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


W. MARCHANT, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Dealer in Glass, China, Earthenware, fronmongery, Tin 
Goods, Brushes and Brooms, China Figures and Orna- 
ments, Musical Instruments, Cutlery, Metal Goods, 
apanned Goods, American Pails, and Importer of 


oreign Glass. 
ae Goods Lent on Hire 


51, GREAT PORTLAND ST., OXFORD ST., W. 
M ADAM MORRIS (Having recently 


arrived from Berlin) begs to inform the Ladies 
of the West-end that she has opened a Ladies’ Hair 
Dressing Establishment, where may be obtained a very 
select assortment of HUMAN HAIR, Fancy Toilet 
Articles, &c. } 
Ladies’ Ornamental Hair Work made up in the latest 
Fashions. 
Every description of Hair Work, making up, &c., will 
receive Madam M.’s immediate and careful attention. 
A call is respectfully invited. 
61, GREAT PORTLAND ST., OXFORD AT., W. 


BREIDENBACH’S 


WOOD VIOLET, ‘Fragrant as the Flower.” 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 
“WOOD VIOLET COMPLEXION POWDER. 2s. 6d. 
WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOMHE. 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s. 

27 DELICATE SCENTS. LABLAB. QUEST. ROCK ROSE 

AMANDINE, for CHAPPED HANDS. 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 

POUDRE a VELOURS. No.1. Pure White. No.2. Rosée. No. 
A deeper shade. This Powder is the finest FACE POWDER extant. It 
is innocent in use, natural in shade, and superior to any-skin or Com- 
plexion Powder yet known. 28. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps. 


gs 
MACASSARINE softens, restores, and strengthens the HAIR. 

KALYDOR beautifies the COMPLEXION, prevents freckles and eruptions. 
ODONTO imparts a pearly whiteness to the TEETH, and is fragrant to the breath 
Sold everywhere, ONE SHILLING each. 


BREIDENBACH and CO., 1573, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE and other sweet 
perfumes, from 2s. Gd.;-three in a pretty box for 7s. 


oe 
te % RIMMEL’S LIME JUCE and GLYCERINE, the best preparation for the hair, 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., & 5s. 
2 sua. RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and 1s. Pellucid do. 1s. 
% g be ante ; RIMMED’S far-famed TOTLET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. Violet Water, 3s. Gd. Toilet 
SS Water, 2s. 6d. and 6s. aap 
al if- RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the teeth and sweetening the breath, 2s. 6d. 
SAF RIMMEL’S PHOTOCHROME, a new Pommade for Restoring Grey Hair and Beard to their original 


Sa, res 


AES Colour, through the agency of light, 3s. 6d. 
Sa RIMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER, for the complexion, 1s. per box. 


FANCY CRACKERS, for Balls and Parties. Rosewater, 2s.; Costume, 3s. 6d, ; Oracnlar, 33. 6d. : 

Floral, 5s. 6d.; Fan, 5s. 6d. ; New Lottery, 4s. per dozen. ‘ 
SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d. ; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d.; Grouped Flowers, 6s. 6d. 
EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from 1s. to £1 1s, 0d. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street ; and 24, Cornhill, London, 76, King’s-road Brighton. 
17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


£60,000 WORTH OF FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, AND BEDDING, 
AT VERY REDUCED PRICES. 


CHIMNEY WM. WAINE, BRUSSELS 
AND OTHER GENERAL FURNISHING, WHOLESALE, | CARPETS, 


AND 
GLASSES;,;) EXPORT UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES, 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 131 to 139, NEWINGTON BUTTS. ALL AT 2s, 23d. PER YARD. 


THE NEW COURT JEWELLERY—AURINE. 


AURINE is a metal so perfectly resembling Gold as to baffle detection, All the goods into which it 1s 
manufactured are, in style ana finish, equal to 18-carat Gold; while the imitation Diamonds, Rubies, Turquoise, 
Emeralds, and Pearls with which the Aurine is studded are remarkable for brilliancy and finish, and closely 
resemble the most rare gems. : : : 

A detailed Price List free by post. The goods, which are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction, will be safely 
packed and forwarded per first post, after receipt of the amount in stamps, or post-office order, payable to Charles 


300 PIECES, 


Wynn, at the Charing-cross office. A trial of a single article is respectfully solicited. 


AURINE BROOCH, beautifully ornamented, 


7 r set with imitation Rubies, Emeralds, &c. 
7 EARRINGS, engraved with charming designs 
a set in Tortoiseshell, rich and chaste.. 
oe FINGER-RINGS, set with Rubies, Emeralds, and aale = 
- “Princess” pattern, single Brilliant, set in Claw 
oe THE LORNE SET, Brooch and Earrings complete 
LOCKET, carved with chaste design and enamelled 
SCARF PIN, Parisian design, with Turquoise oe ne ee ee ee =e ce 
NECK-CHAINS, NECKLETS, ALBERTS, PENCIL CASES, WATCHES, &c., equally cheap. 


oe ee oe ee 


Pearls 


oe oe ee oe 


oe ee eo. ee ee 


2s, 


CHARLES WYNN; 
AURINE IMPORTER, 


295, STRAND, LONDON. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


isgthe only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give ita 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware, therefore, of 
spurious imitations 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
‘‘Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. 
H. BARKER on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 
‘* Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. HASSALL, 
No boiling or straining required. 
Tins, ls., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 
Procurable of all chemists and Italian Warehousemen, 


OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness aud is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 
In bottles, at 1s. 
Fetene Medicine Vendors, 
nventor : 
W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


D. MADDICK and CO., Printers of 

@ several first-class Newspapers and Magazines 

and every other description of Printing, having recently 

purchased some extensive founts of new type are pre- 

pared to EXECUTE CONTRACTS at extremely low 

charges. Would not object to take an interest, Arrange- 
ments can be made for publishing. 

Offices, 1 and 14, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, 


Sold by all respectable chemists, and 
ee prepared only by the Sol 


BoFWICES 

| Bese POWDER 

Hes BEEN AWARDED 

nwo GOLD MEDALS 

Ko its SUPERIORITY over all others, 
MARES Breap, Pastry, Puppinas, &c, 
Lic and WHOLESOME, 

Sor in 1d. and 2d, PACKETS. 
Also 6d. and 1s, PATENT BOXES. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

b This excellent Family Medicine is the most effec- 

tive remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints 

4 8ick headache, less of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 

spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 

where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and shallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion, 

b Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per 
ox. 


te SS eS ee eee 
F. 8S.” can confidently recommend as 

@ 2 most strictly honest person, and one she 
has known for many years, Mrs. DYMOND, 55, Mill- 
street, Bideford, North Devon (successor to the late Mrs. 
Turner), who gives the greatest value for all sorts of 
adies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s LEFT-OFF CLOTHES, 
&c. First-class references given. The money sent by 
return of post. The expenses of carriage borne by Mrs. 
D., who is happy to do business in any part of the 
United Kingdom, 


Marce 2, 1872.] 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, B.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 2s. 


A Price Current Free. 


PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, hing 
William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no agents. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S 


TRADE MARK, 


BRAND'S 


LicHEN ISLANDICUS, OR 


(REGISTERED). 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK. 


IceLaND Moss Cocoa. 1s, 4d. a Ib, 


DUNN’S “ESSENCE of COFFEE,” 1s. and 2s. a Bottle. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S cc BROMATINE,” le CocOA DEPRIVED OF ITS 


SUPERFLUOUS BUTTER. 


MANUFACTORY: PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL SAUCE, 


The Al of 1862, London.--1867, Paris. 


This most wholesome and excellent Sauce excels with Veal Cutlets, Pork and Mutton Chops, Fillet of Beef, Rump 
Steaks, Plain dressed Fish, Poultry, Fried Ham, Bacon, Vegetables, Eggs, Cold Meat, Salad and Cheese. In general 
use in the Royal Household ; the Refreshment Department of the House of Lords and Commons’; the Government 
Army and Navy Mess Rooms ; Hotels ; Resturants; and Private Families.— 
(formerly of the Household of H.M. George IV.); Author of *«The Complete 
“<The Modern Process of Preserving Alimentary Substances,” &c. Cook and Co-Manager of the 
Cuisine of the Great International Exhibition, 1862 ; Inventor of the Yorkshire Pie ; the Royal Highland Pie; the 
new Camp Pie; the Alpine Savoury Paté ; and the Orthodox Paté de Poisson 4 la Cardinal ; Lochfine Herrings (En 
Extracts, and Concentrations of Meats and Fish, for 
Bon Vivants, Travellers, and Persons of Delicate Constitutions.—Sold by CROSSE & BLACKWELL; PETTY, 
WOOD & CO.; BATTY & CO; BARTON & SONS; Chemists. Italian Warehousemen, and at the Co-operative 


Offices ; and at the principal Clubs ; 
Prepared by H. W. BRAND, F.S.A. 
Modern Cook ;” 


Fillet & la Bavigote) ; and many other Culinary Delicacies, 


Stores. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEa, 2s. 6d. 


DUNN & HEWETT'S COCOA & MILK 


6d.a 


Packet 


CANDLES. 


FIELD’S NON-GUTTERING CANDLES. 


The tendency to gutter greatly lessened,—are sold as follows :—The Channelled Candles, yellow ; 
the Fluted Candles, clear, in boxes of 18, 24 and 36 candles each, and the Cable Candles, white, in 
boxes of 12, 18, and 24 candles each. The Candles varying in size, each box of the same quality, is 


gold at the same price. 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


THE LADIES BOUDOIR CANDLES. 


These Elegant Candles (manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD) are carved in the pattern of 


Cable, and tinted in the most delicate shades of rose, green, lavender, &c. Are bey ond question the 


most striking and beautiful candles ever produced. 


THEY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ALL DEaters, IN Boxes oF 8, 4, AND 5 CANDLES EAcH. 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES & EIGHTS 
7d. and 8d. PER 


These Candles are introduced to supersede the Old Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the 
Those at 7d. per pound are a Pale Brown 
Rooms, &c., give more Light, 


cheaper kind of Composites. 


and burn twice as long as Tallow Candles, 


They are very superior burning Candles. 
Colour; those at 8d., a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ 


TO THE POUND, 
POUND, CASH. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE LONDON SOAP AND CANDLE COMPANY, 
107, NEW BOND STREET. 


TAMAR 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 


INDIEN, 


Relief and Specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


“Payan” (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 


irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barcuay and Sons and all Chemists. 


Price 2s. 6d. per box. 


Government stamped. 


JOHN GOSNELL & C0.’8 CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel 


from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrenc 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly invented 


HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two operations 


2to the breath. Price 1s. 6d, per pot. 


of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


JOHN GOSNELL & COS MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA NOBLESSE 
POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. 


J OHN GOSNELL & COS TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 
elebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 


Upper Thames-street, London. 


’ 


$5 


(iCLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 
1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 
list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 
different subjects, post free for 2s, 1d. in stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


pT AL 0 ee erect ee 
B EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.—4A 

Natural Colourfor the Cheeks. Will not wash off, 
and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 
for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73, Theobald’s- 
road, Holborn, W.C. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
ATIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s, 6d., 15s., and 32s.; by post 4s. 8d., 15s, 4d., and 35s., 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London ; and Westma- 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 
R. FRESCO, SURGEON-DENTIS', 
* Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior Surgeon 
of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &c., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, England, and by many other eminent 
medical men. 

PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily. 

Mr. FRESCO hasintroduced an entirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has been acknowledged by eminent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc- 
cessful of all methods. Charges—5ds. per tooth, £4 4s. the 

et. Consultations free. At home from ten till six daily 
No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS 
Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
R. FRANCOIS (late: Jeans) Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £210s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston. 
square.—Consultation Free. 
; TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 
ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery, bell-like clearness, improve, 
sustain, aud increase the power and compass of the 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The following 
tell their own tale:—CHRISTINE NILSSON writes :—‘‘I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.” JENNY LIND :—‘“‘I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.” LOUISA 
PYNE :—‘‘ I have benefited much from the use of them.” 
Mrs. GERMAN REED :—“‘I find ‘they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice.” ARCHBISHOP MANNING :—‘‘1 
approve very highly of them,” REV. CHARLES GORDON 
CUMMING DUNBAR writes :—‘‘ They certainly give clear- 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.” SIR 
MICHAEL CosTA :—‘‘I am glad to give my testimonial 
to their eflicacy.” HERR THEODOR WACHTEL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm, Sold by Chemists, in 
boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. : 


tl AIRITZS PINE AND FIR TREE 
WOOL, for the 
RELIEF AND CURE OF RHEUMATISM. 
Eight Medals awarded in Germany and 
France. 
This Wool is made into all kinds of UNDER 
CLOTHING; and the efficiency of these articles is 
founded on twenty years’ experience by medical men of 


note. 
Sole Depot at MADAME SIMON’S, Soho Bazaar. 
Counters, 237 to 240. 


Se ee ee eee 
|e Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG_ COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c 


LADIES 
£25 TO £100 PER WEEK! 


Made easy. 20,000 sold in six months. The most rapidly 
selling articles ever invented for married or single ladies’ 


use. 
NO FEMALE CAN DO WITHOUT THEM. 


Durable, Elegant, Cheap, and what has always been 

wanted, and always will. Profits large. Rights for sale. 

Lady Agents can make fortunes. Standard articles. 

Circulars free. 

eft BANDANAH MANUFACTURING CO., New 
ork. 


Apert ER hE RI ae 3S ee 
TO ALL IN DEBT AND DIFFICULTIES 
R. MARSHALL, Solicitor of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, &c., obtains for EM: BARRASSED 
DEBTORS, in town or country, PROTECTION of ERO: 
PERTY and an entire release irom all debts, under the 
new act, without bankruptcy or syspension of business, 
Charges by instalments. Consultation pe 
BILLS of SALE and DEEDS of every description pre- 
pared at one-half the usual charge. : 
OFFICES, 9, LINCOLN’S, INN-FIELDS. : 
Mr. Marshall may be consulted in the evening at his 
Res wet) HART-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
AY | R. 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country 
AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business. 


Charges very moderate, payable by i 
CONSULTATION FREE men 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT, 


TARSHALL, of 12, : 
ys ARDEN, Established figs 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[Marca 2, 1872. 
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ALSOWITHOUT 
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PRISMATIC SELF-WINDING 
COLOURTOP. spins anyhow and 
winds itself. Recommended by Pro- 
fessor Pepper. In Illustrated box, 2/6 
DEAN & Son, 65, LuDGATE HILL, E.c. 


DEAN’S REIN-JACKET. 
Tasty and strong for Children to play 


at Horses; so that no cutting the 
child’s arms can occur, bells, &c. 2/6 


DEAN & Son, 65, LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


UNEQUALLED, from 5gs. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 


The “Albert” Lock-stitch, 


Silent. Price 6igs. 


“Excelsior”? Knotted-Stitch. 
Sews & Embroiders exquisitely, 6gs. 


Hand Machines from 35s. 
Lock Stitch from 68s. 


THE “PRIMA DONNA,” 
Four Guineas. 


The “Little Sun,” price 10s. 6d. Try one. 
WHICHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS. 


SEWING MACHINES EXTRAORDINARY. 
TuHE best hand Lockstitch 
Sewing Machine the world has 
yet produced is the A B G, price 
four guineas, American made, 
on Singer’s unerring principle, 
with modifications and improve- 
ments. It will make a shirt or 
“an overcoat, and earn a living 
@Q for all having sewing toda, For 
thorough practical utility, sim- 
plicity, and durability, it is unsurpassed by any £10 
machine in the kingdom, and not approached by any 
known machine sold at the same price. Every agent 
tailor, seamstress, and family in England should send 
for prospectus to G. W. JENINGS, sole importer, 140, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 


MOCKETT & CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINE D#HPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 

58, Newineron Borts. 

Machines of sll systems by the best makers, Hand and 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The ‘“CELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, “Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments i at Machines exchanged 

Lrepaired. Trial allowed. 
aro WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 

Instructions gratis at purchaser’s residence. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


oh Bs 2) 
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Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmivgham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 
CLASPS.—By these 


useful and ornamental new- 
fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
\ i’ methods. They prevent un- 
V4 due stretch, and are the 
q desideratum for gloves being 
too small or tight at the 
wrist, at which point they 
form an elegant and most 
BAcK, appropriate ornament. 

Asample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee, D. A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross 
Worcester. : 

N.B.—Prices: In gilt, 13. and 1s. 6d.; enamels, 2s., 
9s. 6d., and 3s. ; silver, plain, 3s. 6d. ; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
123, 6d. to 258, ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s, to £10 10s, the 


pair. 


: “ | A most amusing novelty. 
THE SfETABOLASSCOPE 

Optical Illusions and Transforma- 

tions, by Day or Night. rene | 


In cardboara 
box, with Coloured design on cover, rad 
full Directions 6d. 
DEAN & SON, 
65, LUDGATE HILL, LOND’ &.C. 


~ SELF-ACTING 
CHAMPION WRESTLERS. 


Amusing to all. In Pictorial box, 
showing positions, with rules. 2s. 


reconimended by Profesr. Pepper. 
2s. In handsome box. 


i in. Turkey 
: ’ POCKET WORK-BASKET, occupies but a small space when closed, 5 by 3% in. 
Deen quilted silk, and fitted with Button Hook, Piercer, Crochet Needle, Thimble, Tatting Shut- 
tle, and Scissors, No. 887. 7s. 6d Ditto, French morocco, and lined leather, No. 888. 3s. each, post free. 
f) . . . . . 5 


HE “BRIGHTON,” or ‘‘LADIES’” PURSE, easy to The “ Brighton” 
T open, yet safe. Convenient for shopping, and especially : 
suitable for gloved hands. Has neither an Elastic Band nor Lock. 
Made of the best fluted Russian leather, with gilt tooled lines, and 
tuck fastenings, calf-lined throughout ; containing four pockets for 
silver, place for gold, postage and receipt stamps, with Ivory Tablet 
and Pencil ; also a Reversible Card Case. 3% by 2% in. 8s. each. 
66 93 or ‘““UNMISTAKABLY USEFUL” PURSE, 
UU. containing three pockets for silver, one fae gold, 
A a E i - Key 
with Ivory Tablet Pencil Comb, and Mirror 3 mad e 0 ur 
morocco, silk-lined flaps. ‘Size, 4by2%in. No. 923. 7s. 6d each. 
ani “Nicholson”? 
LARDNER” PATENT PURSE, a companion Purse to the “Nic 
beats ies Nicholson and Upton.” _ It is made of the best morocco Ley ae three 
s pockets for silver, and one each for gold, notes, postage, and receipt pee ae oa 
tains an Ivory Tablet, with Pencil, a:small Comb, Knife, Scissors, an ai i Cy 
3% by 24 in. No. 810. 6s. each, post free. « 
DEAN & SON, 65. LUDGATE HILL. 


Ladies’ Pocket 


Half Open, 


LONDON, E.C. 
Work-Basket. 


EARLY SPRING DRESSES 


Anticipating an excessive rise in all foreign Fabrics, we made an early 


contract for 10,000 Yards of Fine 


FRENCH POPLINES. 


at the price can be procured that will WEAR BETTER or KEEP ITS COLOUR LONGER, 
and being all wool does not crease. 


26 Inches wide 1s. 2}d.a yard. 28 Inches wide Is. 43d. a yard. 


Beautiful New Shades, including Rose, Mauve, Greens, Browns, Blues, Violets, Greys, Steel, 
Drabs, Magdala, Ponceaux, Marrow, Lavenders, and Black. 


PATTERNS ARE READY TO BE SENT OUT. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 


Po nos ae eee ee 


w. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt 5 are very light to use, elegant 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoiding the necessity of 
having those to work by hand fixed to the table ; and are as near as 
possible NOISELESS. Their mechanism is so simple, that purchasers 
can easily work them by referring to the instructions forwarded with 
the machine. 


No article 


TO WORK. BY HAND (SINGLE THREAD) ie = .. £2 15 0 
DITTO ON STAND, COMPLETE sh oa rr a aed — 1 a0 
REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND 4 4 0 
DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT . 5 10 0 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar makers, on Stand complete 
5 by Hand or Foot, £4 1s., £5 10s., £6 6s., £8 8s., £10, and £12. 
Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 


** Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 


1 and 2, Cheapside; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London, 
EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


er 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Before you purchase one see 


“THE COMBINATION.” 


-It makes [four inds of sewing without alteration of the mechanical parts. By simply moving a handle it 
RE LOCK STITCH, aS ath inEAEL stare ; 
THE CUAIN STITCH,.which DOES unravel a € will o e operator. pat bal 
THe COGRED CHAIN STITCH, the advantage of which is that if one stitch breaks the sewing is still sound, 
-AND ANY OF TOE ABOVE STITCHES alternately, together or separately. 

Instantaneously changed at the will of the operator, 

Prices below ordinary first-class machines, 

See it in operation at 

PTTLE COMBINATION SEWING MACHINE CO.’S SHOW ROOM, 
5, HAYNES-STREET, LONG-LANE, E.C., LONDON. | 
Sample of its work and Illustrated Price List will be sent free by post on application. 


Printed by E, D. MADDICK and Co., at 1,Crane-court, Fleet-street, and published for the proprietor by R. G. CARTER 
rat 3, Sheolane: Fleet-street, Lordon, where all communications are requested to be sent.—March 2, 1872, 


